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REVIVED AT THE DUKE OF YORK'S—MISS PAULINE CHASE A 


This shows her in the furs of Peter P 
ase, who is an American, is particularly charming in Mr. Barrie's p'ay 


“PETER PAN” 
an's band, who live underground. 


Miss Chase is once more playing her old part as one of the twins in ‘Peter Pan.” 
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Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘' Sphere, London." 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 
AT HOME, 


Twelve months - - - £1 8s, ad, 

Six months 2 a S 3 : 14s, 1d. 

Three mouths - - - - - 7S, 1d. 
ABROAD. 

Twelve months - - - - - £1 198. od. 

Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 

Three months - - : gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 
: Newsbabers for foreign parts may be posted at.any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Office, 1903. e 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance. direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘' The London & Westininster Bank"; or by Post- 
Othce Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THE Tater,” 
Greit New Street, London, E.C. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BPEFORD.—Taaton’s Hotz1. Centre for North Devon. Motor Garage. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. South asp<ct. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 

passenger lift, first-class cuis‘ne, winter garden and lounze, cov-red tennis court. Turkish, 

sea-water and medicated baths. The ko:el is wichin two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—For 
tariff, address W. KNrEEsSE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BROADWAY (W orcestershire).—Lygon Arms Hotel. Dates from 1540, With oak-panelled 
rooms. Comfortable hunting quarters, Garage. Modderate-tarift. 


BURNHAM (Somerszt).—Qzeen’s Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


PAWLISH.—Sosthwood’s London Hotel. S rand. Old established first-class family. 


ELIXSTOWE.—"The Felix.’’ A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
aspect, facing thesza. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


JERSEY.—Royal Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. The oldest established firs'-c'ass Hotel in the 
Island. Magnificent position, fucing Sea and Harbour. Hiyh-class cuisine, wich most 
moderate tariff. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnish<d. Lift. Resherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. Unique 


quar.ers for hunting men. 


LONDON. Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed 


suites with private bathroom. 


LOWESTOFT.- Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation. 
Alllatest improvements, Terms on ap_licacion to Manager. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ATLOCK BATH.-—'‘The Carlsbad of England.'’ Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 
Hotel, with perfect system of Continental and Electric Baths. 


NEw FOREST, Lyndhurst.—Crown Hotel. 60 rooms. 


PA‘GNTON.— Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.— Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garage. 


PERTH. — Station Hotel. Covered way. Acrrep Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO’.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension. Table d'Ho.e. Telegrams: ‘Cantab, Scarborough.’’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


GOUTHAMP fON.—The Dolphin. Mo:or Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


*T UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situited on the summit of Mount 


Ephraim. The 1 -ading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. E 


VENTNOR—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 10/- per day. 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 


W ESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Direct Atlantic 
Breezes. For B_oklet of Details, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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MPERIAL_ THEATRE.. Mr. LEWIS WALLER 
Every Evening (Last Nights), THE PERFECT LOVER By Alfred Surxo. 
At815, THE TEMPTATION OF SAMUEL BURGE. 
LAST MATINEES TO-DAY (WEDNESDAY) and SATURDAY at 2.30. 
No Performances on Saturday, December 23. 


YNDH4M’'S THEATRE. CHAKLES WYNDHAM. 
MONDAY, JAN. 3, and Nightly at 9, Matinee Wed. and Sat. at 3. 


CAPTAIN UREW ON SETA Vaes by Hupert Henry Davies. 
CHARLES WYNDHAM. MISS MARION TERRY. MISS MARY MOORE. 
Preceded at 8.30 by ‘‘ The American Widow.’’ WYNDHAM'S THEATRE. 


|_ONDON HIRPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C, 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


COLISEUM, CHARING CROSS. 


THREE PERFORMANCES, DAILY, at 3, 6, and 9 p.m. 
“THE CHARIOTEERS," London's Latest Sensation, at 3 and 9 p.m. performances. 
“ CINDERELLA," “ Spring Magic,” &c., at 6 p.m. performance only. 
Pric-s, 6d. to 2 Guineas. 


MPIRE THEATRE. EVERY EVENING AT 8.1. 
“THE BUGLE CALL.” 
“A REVUE," by Gero. GrossMmirH, JUNR. 
Supported by Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircains. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 


SEORT OMEN OF MARK: III.-Mr. SPENCER GOLLAN. By Atrrep E. T. Watson. 

ustiated, 

THE HOLKHAM PARTRIDGE WEEK, 1905. By Major ARTHUR AcCLAND-Hoop. Jilustrated. 

HUNTING IN IRELAND. by Major AkrHUR HuGHrs-ONnsLow. Illustrated. 

ON SKATES AND SKAIING. By EpGar Woop Syers. Illustrated, 

THE LESSON FKOM NEW ZEALAND. By Avan R. Hatc-Brown, 

ON THE AUERHAHNBALZ (CAPERCAILZIE-STALKING). By Lrgeur.-CoLtoneL Counr 
GLEICHEN, C.M.G., D.S.O., C.V.O. Illustrated, 

ROUND 1HE WORLD IN A MOTOR-CAR. By Karr D’Esterre-HuGues, Illustrated. 

STKANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XI.— Mr. BURKINGTON’S BEAGLES, By Frank 
SAVILE. 

A DAY IN OUR ELK FOREST. By Str Henry Seron-Karr, C.M.G., M.P. Illustrated. 

ARENA SPORTS IN INDIA. By A. Sitpney Garrrey. Illustrated. 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue November Awarp. Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
“One of the Books of the Season.”—T, P.'s Weekly. 


‘The COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY: 


DORA SIGERSON. 


SEcoND EDITION. 


Hopper & STOUGHTON, PricE S1x SHILLINGS. 
‘There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at worx in nearly all the stories of this 


fascinating volume.’’—-77uth. 
“The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of laughter and 


tears.'’"—Evening Standard. 

““' The Goan House Party’ is certainly one of the books of the season that those in search 
of something new and varied will do well not to miss.""—7.P.'s Weedly. 

“Rich in ideas.’’—A cademy. 

‘A highly entertaining and pleasant little volume.'’--Standard. 

‘Fall of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness. They are all good stories.''"—The Times. 

‘Fiction with an idea is not too common among us, and we are grateful to Miss Sigerson 
for her contribution to it.'’—IJllustrated London News. 


BOOKS  -REGE IME D = BY secre = rATEE RY? 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 

THe Army OF A Dream. By Rudyard Kipling. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 

Kinc Soromon's Mines. By H. Rider Haggard. 6s. (Cassell.) 

Pererkins: the Story of a Dog. By Mrs, John Lane, (Lane.) 

Litre Prays by Lena Dalkeith; THe WartrErR-BaptEs, abridged by Amy Steedman, Pictures by 
Katharine Cameron. ‘ Told to the Children Series,” 1s. 6d. net each, (7. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

DERBYSHIRE. With Coloured Illusirations. 2s. 6d. net. (Jarrold.) 

Tue Luck or THE FarrraxEs. By Katharine Tynan. 6s. (Collins.) 

Tue TEMPLE or Fire. By Lewis Ramsden. 3s. 6d. (Collins.) 

With Sworp Anp Sup. By Herbert Hayens. 5s. (Collins.) 

Tue Lost Cxorp. By Clara Mulholland. 3s. 6d. (Collins.) 

Dan's Toy Books, Series No. 4 (Untearable): ‘Cinderella and Dame Wiggins,” ‘' Bonnie 
Little Folks," ‘‘ Seaside A B C,” ‘The Old Woman and her Siiver Sixpence,” ‘ Seven 
Little Puppies," ‘‘ Ship Ahoy A BC," ‘All Abroad A B C,” ‘*Tom Thumb, Sleeping Beauty, 
and Ali Baba,” “ Tinker, Tailer, Soldier, Sailor.” (Dean.) 

Tue Four Winps or Errinn. Poems by Ethna Carbery (Mrs. Seumas MacManus). Complete 
Edition. Paper, 1s.; cloth, 2s. (Gill & Son.) 

THE Ice Marpen, ‘‘ The Children's Classics." (Library Press.) 

Ropinson Crusoe, SINDBAD THE SaILor, THE Story oF Jesus. ‘' The Children’s Classics.” 
6d. net each. (Library Press.) 

THe Micut or A Wronoporer. By Shirley Brice. 6s. (Long.) 

Tue SILENT PasseNGER. By G. W. Appleton. 6s. (Long.) 

Tue AmATEuR Cook. By K. Burril and Annie M, Booth, 

DornGs in DoGLanp. By Guy Rawlence. 3s. 6d, (Drane.) 

Tre Lire or Emma Lapy Hamicton. By J. T. Herbert Baily. (W. G. Menzies.) 

Wuiraker's ALMANACK, 1906., 28. 6d. net; WHITAKER’S PEERAGE. (12, Warwick Lane.) 

Tue MepAL AND THE Kry. By E. Ford. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 

INNOCENCIE 1 Book of Verses. By Katharine Tynan, (4.H. Bullen.) 

Tue Dreamer’s Book: being Phantasies and Diy Dreams Dealing Mainly with the Illusions and 
Disillusions of Life. By J. H. Pearce. (A. H. bullen.) 

Who's WuHo, 1906, 7s. 6d. net; WHo's Wuo Year Book, 1906, 1s, net. (A. & C, Black.) 

YounG Bioop: Seven University Stories (All Strctly Untrue). By Ian Hay. 1s. (Tallis Press.) 

Tue Cursk; AND 1r Was So. By Roma Dene, 3s. 9d. (Drane.) 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open ‘to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or-uncommon nature likely to.arouse interest Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs. It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


Rive RATE OF POSTAGE.FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 
art of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should therefore 


e taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies-before- forwazding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Ste. 


A Royal Dinner in a Bathroom.—Thie 
dinner given recently by Count Boni 
Castellane was probably the first on 
record that a royal personage is known to 


L. £. Elliott 
NESTS OVERHANGING THE VAAL RIVER, 
SOUTH AFRICA 


have eaten in a bathroom, for that was 
the normal function of the magnificent 
marble banqueting hall where the King 
of Portugal was entertained. . Decorated 
artistically with flowers and shrubs, from 
the swimming tank in the centre spouted 
graceful fountains. The house is a copy 
of the Trianon, and to heighten the 
illusion the servants were dressed in the 
costume of the eighteenth century, and 
the countess, ée Gould of New York, 
wore a superb diadem which had once 
belonged to the unhappy Marie Antoinette. 
Among the guests was M. Sardou, who 
was invited at the special request of Dom 
Carlos, who is a great admirer of lis 
genius. 


The New ‘‘ Lady Lieutenant.”—Much 
has been written about Lady Aberdeen, 
the new “ Lady Lieutenant,” and for years 
the press has been full of stories of her 
peculiarities—most of them apocryphal. 
It was said, for example, that it was she 
who had an “at-home” day for 
her servants, and so suggested 
the root idea of that admirable 
farce—or should I say comedy ? 

—The Admirable Crichton, at 

which we were all laughing a 

year or two ago. As a matter 

of fact I am told it was Lady 
Carlisle, who is more likely than 

Lady Aberdeen to ride her hob- 

bies to death. Lady Aberdeen, 
however, has a strong personality 

of her own and would be quite 

capable of emptying 
the servants’ hall into 
the drawing-room if 
she thought it was 
right. Tall and fair 
and_ silver-haired, she 
is likely to be as popu- 
lar in Dublin during 
this viceroyalty as she 
was the last time. 


of animals. 


And her Lord.—The new Lord Lteu- 
tenant is also one of the lofty sort, physi- 
cally speaking. In character and manner, 
however, he is a kind-hearted, unassuming 
man, and even when he was a_ viceroy 
always seemed to forget that there was 
anything in his position to exalt his pride. 
He is, as an opponent once said, “chock 
full of philanthropy,” and though dignified 
enough in the discharge of his duties is so 
really Radical in his opinions that some 
of the latter were too advanced even for 
democratic Canada. He is probably the 
only peer of the realm who ever drove up 
to the door of his club in a milk cart. 
This happened at [Edinburgh early one 
morning when he arrived from London by 
the express. There was no cab to be had, 
so he left his man in charge of his luggage 
while he went out and hailed the only 
vehicle within call. I doubt if the miulk- 
man ever knew that he had carried an 
ex-viceroy that morning with his cans. 


Royal Displeasure.—The production of 
Oscar Wilde’s famous drama, Salome, has 
been the cause of unpleasantness between 
the Kaiser and Strauss. The latter being a 
royal servant in his capacity as one of the 
conductors of the Berlin operas was  in- 
formed. by the Kaiser that his Majesty did 
not think the mounting of an opera on 
such a theme as Salome was worthy of him 
or conducive to the advancement of pure 
art. To this Strauss replied that he was 
not going to take lessons on the qualities 


A TINY SHETLAND AT JAMRACH'S 


Mr. Jamrach, the well-known naturalist, has recently acquired some rate: types 
Amongst these are six pigmy ponies, 28 in. high, from Scotland. 
Our picture gives a good idea of their diminutive size 


Age FO] 
Way 


DHE -bAL CER 


of art from anyone, no matter how highly 
placed, unless his inherent knowledge of 
the subject was superior to his own. A 
coolness ensued, and it is said that the 
contract with Strauss in regard to his 
position as director of the Berlin orchestra 
will not be renewed. 


The Best 


New Year’s Gift. 


os 
A Subscription to 


TE TALLER 


is a Present which will last a 


whole year and will cost only 


zl 8s. 2d. 


with postage. 


A Statue to Satan.—I can remember 
the time when American humour mostly 
came from Petroit; so much of it, indeed, 
that one might imagine little would be 
left for home comsumption. Yet there is 
still humour in Detroit—of the sardonic 
sort. One Herman Menz, a_ Detroit 
citizen, has set up a statue to Satan with 
a suitable inscription in his front garden. 
His sable majesty is represented in the 
pulpit with a humorous leer, apparently 
giving out his text, with his tail tucked 
comfortably over his left arm. Detroit is 
in a swirl of indignation at the outrage, 
and the daring Menz has been summoned 
before the magistrates to show cause why 
the rollicking representation of his patron 
saint should not be destroyed. Meantime 
a couple of policemen are on guard to 
keep off the crowds, and Menz gurgles 
with amusement at the sensation he is 
making. In private he explains that 
his 14 ft. piece of statuary is merely a 
copy from one of the gargoyles at- Notre 
Dame. 


Fancy Dress Free of Charge. — The 
success of my offer of last winter concern- 
ing the dainty TarLer costume has led 
me to offer five further costumes, after the 
fashion of the figure of Mr. Tatler on our 
cover, which will be awarded to the five 
applicants—boys or girls—between the 
ages of eleven and fourteen whom the 
Editor or his nominee will select. Appli- 
cants are required to send their photo- 
graphs (with stamped and _ addressed 
envelope if they wish them returned), 
They must give age and address in full, 
and notify to what children’s fancy-dress 
balls they have invitations in hand. It 
will not be essential for the child to attend 
at Samuel Bros., Ltd., Ludgate Hill, as 
this great firm has many ramifications and 
can arrange for the fitting. These costumes 
will be supplied free of charge to the appli- 
cants selected. All applications must be 
saddressed to the Editor, Ture Tatr.er, 
Great New Street, I2.C. 
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The Votes in the Pretty 
Children Group 
Competition 


Albert, Harold, and¥ Cyril 
Rose, 32, Dermody Gar- 
dens, Lewisham, S.E. - 

Arline, Ida, and Oliver Red- 
gate, Sherwood Rise, Not- 
tingham ss - = - = 

Gerald, Norrie, and Charlie 
Brown, Glendower, Walde- 
grave Road, Teddington - 

Charlie and Olive Hopton, 

Swan Hotel, West Wick- 
ham, Kent - = = - 

Hilda, Minnie, Eveline, 
Olivia, Gladys, and Mary 
Humphreys, 4, Severn 
Square, Newtown, Mont- 
gomeryshire - - - 563 

Edith and Madge Appleby, 

Plas Bellin, NorthopR.S.O. 479 


A grandfather clock in solid mahogany case 
All inside fittings are of the finest quality and the chimes are a reproduction 
those at the Houses of Parliament. 
by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar 


The Pretty Children Group 4 
Competition. — | have every 
reason to be satisfied with the 
voting of the Pretty Children Group 
Competition. Of the many pretty groups 
that we published, some certainly only 
received votes within a very limited area. 
There were, however, thirteen groups that 
received over a hundred votes each, and 
the names of these I have ventured to 
print. A not uninteresting feature of the 
competition was the receipt of more than 
200 post cards voting for the daughters of 
Mrs. Andrus of Cairo, which were sent 
from Egypt and the Levant, bearing 
quaint Arabic, Greek, and Turkish names. 
The prizes will be sent in due course to 
the three successful competitors. 


A Tammany Boss.—If the best-praised 
man in the U.S.A. is President. Roosevelt 
the best-abused at this moment is his béte 
noir, Charles Francis Murphy, Tammany 
boss and commercial politician. I suppose 
he is worth nearly a million of our money, 
though his father, as his countrymen say, 
crossed the herring pond with a hole in his 
pocket, for Mr. Murphy, as his name 
implies, is an Irishman once removed. As 
a boy he studied hard facts in a shipyard 
and showed his power of: assimilating 
Tammany _ teachi- 
ing by getting up 
clubs and electing 
himself club presi- 
dent. Like most 
of the successful 
Trish - American 
bosses he once 
kept a _ public- 
house. But even 
in. that line he 
showed originality 
for he sold beer 
anda bowl of soup 
in one transaction, 
and his customers 
appreciated — the 
nvelty. He made 
money, and when 
Tammany — pro- 
vided him with a 
good berth — he 
made more. He has 
doubled his for- 
tune in the last few 
years, and can now 
afford to retire 
with dignity to 
Europe like his 
predecessor, — Mr. 
Richard Croker. 


clock, which 


FIRST PRIZE-—ALBERT, HAROLD, AND CYRIL ROSE 


32, Dermody Gardens, Lewisham, S.E. 


Fifty guineas is the 
is made 
Square, London 


ARLINE, IDA, AND OLIVER REDGATE 
Sherwood Rise, Nottingham 


Second Prize-—An elegant stereoscope by Watson 
and Scns, value five guineas 


GERALD, NORRIE, AND CHARLIE BROWN 
Glendower, Waldegrave Road, Teddington 


Third Prize—A beautiful framed drawing by Herbert Railton entitled, Battle Abbey 


with plate-glass dial 


value of the 
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The Votes in the Pretty 
Children Group 
Competition 


Norman and Eric Ryder, 
23, Grange Road, West 
Kirby - - - - - 

Helen, Kathleen, and Mari- 
gold Andrus, Cairo, Egypt 

Gladys, Geoffrey, and Nancy 
Limmer, 104, Upper Tulse 
Hill, SW.- -  - = 

Nellie Evans and Grace Sim- 
cock, Northallerton - - 

Nora, Doris, and Hilda Clark, 
Hackbridge Rd., Hackbridge 

Sylvia, Edwin, Leonie, and 
Frederick Conradi, 16, 
Mowbray Road, Brondes- 
bury, N.W. - - = 

Marjeric, Dorothy, and Cour- 
thorpe Giles, Monckton, 
Perrymead, Bath - ~ 


aperture. 


Civic Gratitude. —The Muni- 
cipal Council of Aargan in 
Switzerland has set aside a sum 
of £500 for the erection of a monument 
on the public square to Carlos; a Mount 
St. Bernard dog whose life was spent in 
rescuing travellers lost in the mountains 
during the heavy snowstorms of the 
region or under the frequent avalanches. 
It is asserted that Carlos saved no fewer 
than one hundred persons in the last few 
There must be an interesting collec- 
dogs, of which 


years. 
tion of monuments to 
Byron’s is the best known. 


The Lady with the Mauser. — Lady 
Sarah Wilson is spending a quiet time by 
the Mediterranean. She is a confirmed 
elobe-trotter, and though she likes to hunt 
with the leading packs round Melton 
Mowbray in the season I am _ persuaded 
she is happier when she is on the move. 
Whether riding after pig in India or kan- 
garoo in Australia she always manages to 
secure an excellent mount. The most 
interesting of these was Omen, the son of 
Omega, once the property of “ Dr. Jim,” 
and | believe a scion of the royal breed 
from the Buluwayo stables of Lobengula. 
Lady Sarah also shoots big game with a 
full-grown rifle. When she went lion- 
killing with Mrs, 
George -aul- 
ing in the Zam- 
besi country a 
few years — ago 
she carried a 
Mauser. Though 
she did not quite 
appreciate some 
of Brother Boer’s 
little ways she re- 
spected his jude- 
ment in the choice 
of agun. | donot 
know whether 
she got the lion she 
wanted, but she 
certainly bagged 
plenty of — buck. 
Strange 10 say 
with all her mas- 
culine attributes 
Lady © Sarah is 
very feminine in 
her choice — of 
dogs. Her taste 
in that direction 
runs to French 
poodles and _ bull- 
dogs of the toy 
variety. 
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A Good Laundress is Better tham Rubies. 


Love and Launder- 
ing. — The Korean 
mother, anxious to 
secure her daughter's 
successful marriage, 
makes certain that the 
young woman becomes 
a good laundress, for 
ability in this direction 
counts for more than 
beauty with the Korean 
swain. He does not 
even demand that his 
wile should be more 
than a fairly good cook, 
but she must be able 
to keep fresh and spot- 
less the linen garments 
which everyone, from 
prince to peasant, 
wears. In spite of the 
fact that every article 
of wearing apparel is 
of white linen, not even 
the humble flat iron is 
used in Korea, and the 
attempts to introduce 
such occidental fads as 
washing machines and 
wringers have met with 
marked disfavour. The 
laundry work is done 
in the same manner as 
it was centuries ago, 
and the first recom- 
mendation to a young 
man’s favour ts ability 
as a laundress. 

Claret in Vogue 
Again.—The revival in 
the popularity of claret 


which is making such 


striking headway is 
attributed in some 
quarters to the entente 
with» France. ‘We 
like your country so 
we'll drink your wine,” 


An unexpected rise in spirits at the ‘‘Black Dog” during the past week occasioned a considerable 
reduction in the number of customers at that old-established house 


REAL JOY 


Enthusiastic Golfer: | say, Joe, don't you think it’s about time we began to use the red ball? 


people are presumed to 
be saying, or at least 
thinking. But there is 
more in the movement 
than that. It is the 
change in the attitude 
of the medical world. 
A few years ago the 
profession was. of 
opinion that the Ger- 
man white wines were 
better for gouty and 
rheumatic people be- 
cause they contained 
less acid. 


Red Wines Not Bad 
for Rheumatism.—Dut 
since then it has be- 
come apparent from 
hundreds of analyses 
and scientific investi- 
gations that the facts 
are just the other way 
round, and that the 
Bordeaux wines con- 
tain less acid than the 
German wines. As re- 
gards value for money 
Bordeaux claret is at 
the present time far 
and away thie cheapest 
beverage derived from 
the grape. I*ine vin- 
tage clarets which in 
former years sold at 
60s. can now be had 
for less than half that 
price. Not only is it 
the cheapest wine, but 
in view of the rigorous 
Trench wine laws and 
of the fact that the 
cheapest raw material 
in» Bordeaux is the 
grape itsell, it is also 
undemably the most 
genuine and _ therefore 
the most wholesome. 
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Are Japanese Spaniels the Most Intelligent Dogs? 


The Oldest Beauty Shops in the World.— 
Beauty shops are to be found in every 
street to-day; it is not generally known 
that the oidest one in the world was kept 
by the monks of the Santa Maria 
Novella convent in Florence 400 years 
ago, Famous for beauty balms and per- 
fumery, it was patronised by popes, princes, 
and dukes, and all the 
recipes were made 
from herbs cultivated 
in the convent gar- 
dens. ‘There were 
waters for whitening 
and softening the skin, 
cures for tooth and 
other aches ; even the 
health and beauty of 
“the hair were studied 
by these old monks, 
who were at once 
doctors, chemists, and 
perfumers, and whose 
work was the cultiva- 
tion of human health 
and beauty. The orris 
powder of Santa Maria 
Novella is the finest 
in the world; it is 
used for perfuming 
linen, brushing — the 
teeth, and applying to 
the skin after the bath. 
There isa quaint old 
‘shop. in Rome where 
it is still sold; this 
and the establishment 
in Florence are the 
only places where it 
can be obtained. 


More Honours for 
Journalists.—The day 
‘of the journalist seems 
to have arrived not 
only at home but 
‘abroad. Paris has just 
decreed that.a monu- 
ment shall be erected 
to the glory of the 
profession. It is tobe 
‘placed in the Pan- 
théon and will per- 
petuate the fame of 
the great French. 
journalists who lived 
in the early part of 
last century. Among 
the distinguished 
newspaper writers 
whose names will 
figure upon the pede- 
stal of the statue are 
Casimir Périer, Ben- 
jamin Constant, 
General Foy, Paul 
Louis F ourrier, 
Armand Carrel, and 
Emile de Girardin. 
Hitherto Paris has 
possessed only one 
statue in memory of a 
journalist, that of 
Théophraste  Renau- 
dot, ancestor of Mdlle. 
Gabrielle  Renaudot, 
the well-known 
scientist. 


A Disappearing Picture.—A celebrated 
Hungarian painter named Paul Yaga, 
a native of Yaszati, has discovered that-a 
picture he possesses has curious meteoro- 


logical properties. A short time ago he 
was building a terrace to his studio; he 
lighted on a white chalk-like formation 


that mixed well with water and which 


the painter at once seized on to paint a 
fresco on his wall, which he had just 
painted a soft brown colour with oil. 
The result was a charming picture. A 
few days after, the weather turning wet, 
the artist was amazed to find his picture 
had disappeared until the next sunny 


OH SO GOOD FOR ‘LITTLE MARY” 


"Urry up, Bill, there’s a bloomin’ worsp buzzin’ round my ‘ead 


day, when it was once more visible. The 
chalky substance is a kind of marl which 
when damp assumes a_ brown colour, 
though in fine weather it is almost snowy 
white. As marl feels the approach of 
damp the fresco of Yaga has come to 
be regarded as the barometer of Yaszati. 


_ Japanese Spaniels the Most Intelligent 
Animals.—The result of the intelligent 
animals’ competition recently held by 
the Assistance aux Animaux society in 
Paris was a surprise to many people 
who had sent dogs, cats, and other highly- 
trained pets to the exhibition, none of 
which obtained prizes. The judges held 

. that learning what 
other persons teach 
them to do is no 
evidence of intelli- 
gence, which is shown 
by reasoning things 
out for themselves, 
awarded the first prize 
toa Japanese spaniel 
which expressed its 
wishes in different 
tones of voice and 
with different gestures. 

The second prize went 
to a group of three 
animals—a dog, a cat, 
and a hen—which 
played a game of 
football with their 
owner, frolicking 
about and apparently 
enjoying the fun just 
like children. 


Favourite Books of 
Great Men.—A\ list of 
the favourite books of 
celebrated people 
makes instructive and 
interesting — reading. 
In point of number 
Dante heads the list, 
getting honourable 
mention from many 
famous people, while 
for Chaucer, Carlyle, 
Byron, and Tennyson 
he reigned alone. 
Readers of Shakspere 
will not be surprised 
to learn that he loved 
Plutarch’s Lives and 
Montaigne’s — [ssays 
most of all. Napo- 
leon’s~ taste was 
catholic, including 
Homer, Virgil, Tasso, 
Ossian’s poems, and 
The Sorrows of Wer- 
ther. Goethe liked 
Spinoza’s. Ethics. 
Milton preferred 
.Homer, Ovid, and 
Euripides, and Dante 
was devoted to Virgil. 


A Pocket Shak- 
spere.— The firm of 
Collins of Glasgow 
has just issued the first 
twenty-four volumes 
of what is called The 
Stage Shakspere. This 
is to appear in forty 
volumes  altogethier. 
The note of these. 
volumes which makes 
them a really wonder- 
ful shillingsworth is 
the number of illus- 
trations. ‘There are 
considerably over 200 in the — series, 
and to eighteen of the plays Mr. Austin 
Brereton writes introductions; there is 
also an article on Shakspere and Bacon 
from the pen of Sir Henry Irving attached 
to the Hamlet yolume. Altogether this 
is a most admirable Shakspere. 
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“So have |. Who bought yours?” “Lady named Miss Mugg.” 
“Ugh! A blind lady bought mine.” 
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Has Photography Impaired the Illustrated Newspaper? 


A Guide for Young Artists.- 
Mr. Harry Furniss is anxious to 
set the world right on many sub- 
jects. There is one subject about 
which he does know a great deai, 
and this is pen-and-ink draughts- 
manship; but unlike many books 
that deal with a question more 
or Jess technical Mr. Furniss is able 
to be exceedingly readable and, 
indeed, amusing in his tittle book, 
How to Draw in Pen and Ink, just 
published by Chapman and Hall. 
On one aspect, of his subject, in- 
deed, Mr. Furniss is not happy ; 
he has the ordinary average artist’s 
belief that illustrated newspapers 
have suffered greatly by the in- 
troduction of photographs. 


The Success of Illustrated 
Journalism.—Ile will be surprised 
to hear, but it nevertheless 
a fact, that many thousands 
more sixpenny illustrated news- 
papers are sold now than were 
at the time when no_photo- 
graplis were admitted into illus- 
trated newspapers. Not only are 
there more sold, but there are 
actually more sold proportionate 
to the population. The fact is 
that in certain aspects of illus- 
trated journalism the drawing is 
just as old-fashioned as compared 
with the photograph as is the old 
wood engraving which obtained 
in all the illustrated papers of my 
youth to the modern mechanical 
process. However, this is only a side 
issue. There is plenty of room for 
pen-and-ink work among the illus- 
trated books and periodicals of to- 
day, and no one is better qualified 
to give advice upon it than Mr. 
Furniss. 


is 


Comic Christmas Literature.—] 
have before me two Christmas an- 
nuals—Louis Wain’s, published by 
P. S. King and Son, and containing 
all that interesting miscellany of 
humorous cat studies for which Mr. 
Wain isso famous; the other is Tom 
Browne's Comic Annual, containing 
a variety of drawings by that artist, 
who is so popular with the readers of 
Tue Tatter. Mr. Tom Browne's 
annual is published by Henry J. 
Drane. 


An Ideal New Year’s Gift. — 
Peterkins ; or, the Story of a Dog, 
is a delightful piece of German 
sentimentality. The author, Ossip 
Schubin, is well known in Germany ; 
from that language the story has 
been translated by Mrs. John Lane, 
the wife of the publisher of the book. 
Here is a delightlul little story of a 
small, half-breed dog, who after 
being much petted by a child of the 
mansion is reduced to the stable 
because of his unsatisfactory pedi- 
gree. Of course, everything comes 
right in the end, for the dog, Peter- 
kins, and both he and the child to 
whom he is devoted are made quite 
happy at the finish. 


A Beautiful French Newspaper.— 
The English edition of the Figaro 
Illustvé Christmas Number should 
be very popular here, for the Figaro 
Illustré has at all times a wonderful 
charm. Among its multitude of illus- 
trations some of the most striking in 


AN ACHIEVEMENT BY MR. HARRY FURNISS 


From How to Draw in Pen and Ink, by Harry Furniss (Chapman and Hall). 
It will be seen that all these lines, thick and thin, are made with the s7me pen 


B.C. Carter 


THE GOLFERS’ SANTA CLAUS 


THE COVER OF A PRETTY BOOK 


Billerry Wood is published by Dean and Son. Its pictures are by 
Elsa Beskow, its verses by T. C. M. Dick. It is a delightful book for 
a very small boy 


the Christmas number are by 
André Devambez, who would 
almost seem to be a new Gustave 
Doré. There are four coloured 
plates and there are- three inte- 
resting stories -by well - known 
Irench writers, and a poem from 
the pen of the academician, Sully 
Prudhomme. . The whole of the 


literary matter has been trans- 
lated by Mr. ISdmund F. Spence, 
the well-known diamatic critic 
of The Westminster Gazette. 


An Interesting Letter from a 
Publisher.—Mr. George Allen, the 
well - known publisher of Mr. 
Ruskin’s books, sends me the 
following interesting letter :-— 

In sending you Vol, XX, of the ‘‘ Library 
Edition" of Ruskin's works I beg to call. your 
attention to the fact that with this volume 
begins a series of the author's tooks which 
have not before been submitted to the judg- 
ment of the press. At the time of their 
original publ cation Mr. Ruskin did not 
authorise the sending out of press copies; 
hence—though they have been very widely 
circulated—they have been noticed very little, 
if at all, in the newspapers. 

The inangural Lectures on-Art at Oxford 
were an exception (being or’ginally published 
not by myself as Mr. Ruskin's publisher but 
by the University Press), but his |. ctures on 
sculpture (Aratra Ie ste'ici), which are also 


included in Vol. XX., have, so far as I am 
aware, never been noticed in any English 
newspaper. 

The volume also contains much material 
hitherto unpublished, and in the introduction 
an uccount of Mr. Ruskin’s work at Oxford. 


‘““The Cinderella Owl Book.’— 
Under the title of The Cinderella Owl 
Book Miss Mary Lindsay Gordon has 
published through H. R. Allenson 
a really dainty little volume of 
pictures and verse to which I desire 
to give a word of praise. One olf the 
most original books of this season 
also is a quaint volume called 
Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Satloy — one 
of Dean's untearable series. 


Two New Art Books.—! fancy 
that art books have played as large 
a place in Christmas and New Year 
literature as any books more particu- 
larly in touch with the spirit of the 
time. Certainly among such gift 
books a very considerable interest 
should be taken in the volume 
entitled The Spirit of the Age, the 
work of Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 
This very handsome volume with 
its beautiful reproductions of Mr. 
Brangwyn’s work is edited by 
Mr. Shaw Sparrow and published 
by Hodder and Stoughton, Another 
volume from the same firm of ex- 
quisite artistic merit is entitled 
Jean Dominique Ingres, Master of 
Pure Draughtsmanship. Here also 
is a selection of the beautiful work 
of Ingres, the great I*rench artist. 


The Value of Relics.—The sale of 
the chair which Napoleon used at 
St. Helena reminds one of the high 
prices which have been paid by 
collectors for authentic relics. The 
two pens with which the Treaty of 
Amiens was signed in 1801 were 
bought for £500, and among other 
curiosities may be mentioned the 
wig of Laurence Sterne which 
fetched £200, while that of Kant 
only brought in £8, the skull of 
Descartes which was valued at £40, 
and a tooth belonging to Newton 
which cost £680. 
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THE HUMOUR. OF THE SEASON 


As seen by the French Artist, Benjamin Rabier. 
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Look here! | don’t know what to do. My Christmas dinner is waiting Oh, don’t worry! Just you get inside this old basket and sit quiet till 
and there's a dog sleeping at my very front door | have finished with you 
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The hunter: Heavens! What's that? It’s a haunted forest 3 Good morning 


THE RABBIT’S CHRISTMAS DINNER 
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A Parson who has Composed Music for **Noah’s Ark.” 


L. Bailey 
A PARSON COMPOSER 


Rey. W. A. Collisson, who has written the music to 
Noah's Ark at the Waldorf 


“All after Potts.” — With a new 
librettist, Sir Frank Burnand, and a new 
comedian, the famous Fragson, Drury 
Lane ought to score this year with Cin- 
derella. Sir Vrank Burnand has a long 
record of merrymaking, and his experience 
ought to go for much. As ragson has 
made Paris: laugh for sixteen years he 
should have a lighter touch than some of 
his predecessors at the Lane, and I think 
it is the light touch we now want. Trag- 
son was born-(in London) as Harry Potts, 
and his success in the gay capital—which 
is not nearly so wicked as young Mr. Filson 
Young would have us believe—has been 
During the past few 
weeks of rehearsal he lias been 
going about a great deal with Mr. 

Alec Knowles and Mr. “ Jimmy ” 
Glover. I have found them lunch- 
ing on several occasions at the 
Cavour, a great theatrical haunt, 
inthe forenoon. Another addition 
is*Mr. Walter Piss- 
more, whose broad 
style is well fitted for 
the huge boards of 
Drury Lane, where he 
makes his first appear- 
ance. Thenew Cinder- 
ella, Miss de Sousa, is 
said to be very pretty. 


continuous. 


Lllis & Wa ery 
THE LANE’S NEW LIBRETTIST 


Sir Frank Burnand, editor of Punch 


A Parson Composer.—s the Lane has 
gone in for such a good Catholic as Sir 
Frank Burnand, the Waldorf has found a 
composer for. Noah’s Ark in the Rey. Wil- 
liam Alexander Collisson of St. Saviour’s, 
Chelsea. He is an Irishman, and holds 
the musical doctorate of Trinity College, 
Dublin. He has composed the music for 
Noah’s Ark (Mr. Percy Trench has supplied 
the “ book”) under the programme name 
of Houston Collisson. The theatre has been 
charmingly decorated in early Georgian 


Langfier 


THE LANE’S CINDERELLA—MISS MAY DE SOUSA 


style by Waring and Gillow. ‘The whole 
woodwork is in plain cream, and the 
applied ornament is covered with gold. 
A fine foil is supplied by the Rose du 
3arri carpets and upholstery. 


“The Spring Chicken.” — ‘The latest 
Gaiety success has undergone the usual 
change and appears asa “second edition.” 
The new songs, or “ numbers” as they are 
grotesquely called, are lively, and among 
them Miss Gertie Millar has a pretty little 
international ditty, ““No, No, No.” The 
presence of the enigmatical “ Dame 
Masquée’’ caused general comment and 
speculation, while a Parisian Gaiety girl, 
played by Miss Marion Winchester, danced 
very gracefully. It is full of “ go.” 


At the Balls.—Covent Garden is always 
sure of a round of visitors during the 
Christmas Happily the stage 
(unavailable during the Opera season) has 
been thrown into the dancers’ area. Capital 
scenery has been painted and some im- 
provements haye been introduced. What 
is a large and artistically conceived sound- 
ing board has been built above the heads 
of Mr. Godfrey's excellent band on the 
stage. ‘The effect is capital. 


season. 


MISS EVA BROWN 


A young soprano who scored in The Marriage of 
Figaro 


A Young Soprano.—Miss Eva Brown, 
the young soprano who made such a suc- 
cessful début in the dillicult part of Susanne 
in Mozart's Marriage of Iigaro at His 
Majesty’s Theatre on December 7, joined 
the Royal College of Music eight years 
ago at the age of twelve. Alter twelve 
months tuition under the able guidance of 
Miss Anna Williams she went to live in 
the pure country air for three years, when 
she again returned to the Royal College 
and studied under Miss Williams until 
that lady’s retirement. She last year won 
an open scholarship, and is now studying 
under Mr. A. Visetti. She has a voice of 
ereat purity and expression. I expect a 
fine future for her. 

Opera at the Coliseum.— The Coliseum 
celebrates its second Christmas season on 
more musical and refined lines than ever. 
The latest point in proof is a comic opera, 
Bells and Motley, written by Mr. Thomas 
Coates, the press manager; of the house 
who goes to the new newspaper, The 
Tribune—with lyrics by Mr. Roland Carse 
ind charming music by Miss Rita Strauss, 
who is Mr. Coates’s secretary. As she is 
only two-and-twenty she is to be con- 
eratulated on her success. Miss Mabel 
Love as a singing girl and Mr. Richard 
Green as a dashing officer are excellent. 


THE LANE'S NEW COMEDIAN 


Harry Potts of London—‘' Fragson" of Paris 
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Lallie Charles Lallie Charles 


MISS GRACE PINDAR AND HER SISTER, MISS MARJORIE PiNDAR, AT DALY'S 


Laliie Charles Lallie Charles 


MISS FLORENCE TEMPEST AND HER BETTER-KNOWN SISTER, MISS MARIE TEMPEST 


Fiorence is now playing at the Haymarket Theatre in T/e Indecision of Mr. Kingsbury, written by her sister's husband, Mr. Cosmo Gordon-Lennox 


Campbell & Gray Campbell & Gray 


“THE AUSTRALIAN TWINS” WHO HAVE BEEN SINGING AT THE PALACE 


‘“The Australian Twins” are the daughters of Mrs. Wood, who is well known as a composer in Australia by the name of Miss Maud FitzStubbs 
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American Girls who Go in for Athletics Thoroughly. 


The President as Sportsman. — The 
President of the French Republic, accord- 
ing to an interviewer, is like a prisoner 
longing for his liberty, anxious only to 
return to domesticity in a flat and his 
fireside pipe. Of course, M. Loubet is a 
Frenchman, and that may be French 
human nature. But it could not be British. 
If anyone were 
to tell me that 
a British states- 
man who iad 
tasted power 
was anxious to 
retire- into 


waits, 


Fawcett 


MEMBERS OF THE SAN DIEGO ROWING CLUB, 


CALIFORNIA, OUT FOR AN HOUR’S PRACTICE 


private life should decline to believe it— 
Mr. Chamberlain notwithstanding. There 
is a fascination about politics, even without 
the power, that an Englishman cannot 
resist. Can M. Loubet? Besides, M. 
Loubet is a sportsman, and there is 
Rambouillet and the woodpeckers! All 
Paris remembers the woodpecker joke. 
The President shot one by accident’ at 
Rambouillet, and the boulevards at once 
set the story going that he had given 
orders ‘to stock the state preserves at 
Compiegne with that fidgety little bird, 
so difficult to hit upon the wing. 


Tree - planting. — When 
Edward was at Welbeck he 
good old custom of planting a tree. 


King 
followed the 
This 


Royal 


time it was a cedar, which. shows 
that the custom has arrived at a 
stage when the origin of it, in Ikng- 
land at least, is becoming obscured, 
if not forgotten. Centuries ago, 
when the long bow was the national 
weapon, English princes and peers 
ceremoniously planted a yew under 
such circumstances to encourage 
their people to grow the 
wood the bow was made 
of. Then when ‘the 
wooden walls of old 
England” took the place 
of the long. bow © our 
princes favoured the oak. 
When they planted oaks 
they felt they were 
growing fleets. But the 
wooden walls have passed 
away, and King Edward 
can no longer make his 
planting a piece of 
national ritual, unless per- 
chance in a moment of 
aberration he were to 
plant an iron girder in the 
faith that it might grow 
into a battleship. 


wihg 


Literature and Politics.—\\ here 
the new Cabinet does not reek of 
the law—and sometimes where it 
does—it has a decided literary 
flavour. Mr. John Morley and 
Mr. Birrell are’ authors turned 
politicians; Mr., Bryce and Mr. 
Haldane are also knights of the 
pen, while several others are more 
or less connected with literature, 
matrimonially or personally. Our 
“littery gents” -have generally 
been welcomed in Parliament, but 
hitherto» Downing Street has been 
shy of them. Lord Beaconsfield, 
of course, was a novelist and W. E. 
Gladstone a versatile essayist. So 
was Lord Salisbury. 


Fiction and Parliament.—But as 

a rule the doors of Downing Street 
had no admission for mere scrib- 
blers.. Yet the Lterary men have 
been prone to give ear to the 
seductive ‘call of politics. Iven 
Thackeray, who had fame enough 
and to spare, took the first steps 
towards political 

eminence though he 

neyer got even as far as 
Westminster, 


Trollope. was another 


CALIFORNIAN ROWING GIRLS WHO ARE 


Anthony 


un- 
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THE SAN DIEGO ROWING CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 


Fawcett 
EXPERT 
ROPE-CLIMBERS 


successful aspirant. So was Anthony 
Hope, and so was Mr. J. M. Barrie, though 
his political candidature began and ended 
in his dreams. Sir Gilbert Parker, how- 
ever, sits in the seats of the mighty. So 
did Mr. Justin McCarthy and so does Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor. Hitherto Mr. Hall Caine 
has confined his senatorial ambitions to 
his native island, but Mr. A. E. W. Mason 
is wooing Coventry. 


An Interesting Lawsuit---The United 
States Government is likely to have a 
curious lawsuit to deal with before long. 
Two families named Kosciusko, living at 
Gnesen, have ‘instructed their lawyer to 
bring a claim against the American 
Government for compensation to the tune 
of 425,000,000 marks. These two families 
assert that they are descendants of the 
Polish national hero, Kosciusko, in recog- 
nition of whose services and of the part he 
played in the American War of Independ- 
ence the Amevican Government presented 
with a plot of land. On that particular 
plot of land a large part of Chicago stands 
to-day. 
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“Only a Penny’’—Merchants of the London Streets. 


SOME TYPES OF THE COCKNEY SELLER OF PENNY NOVELTIES 


Men and women such as these line certain of the streets in the newspaper area of London, They stand in the gutter and display little toys of every kind 
to tempt the pennies from the pockets of passers-by 
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“THE TATLER’S” FINE SERIAL STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 
By F. Aymar Mathews. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
WHEN THE.TIDE RISES AT TAMWORTH. 
harteris, having carried his burden 
to the foot of the flight of steps, 
set her down on the lowest one, struck 
a light once more, and looked at her. 

Pamela said nothing, made no 
motion, uttered no cry. 

He stooped, undid the strips of velvet 
from. his own feet and wrapped them 
about.hers—still she did not speak. 

“Pamela,” said he, “no word for 
me, not one? Me that has risked more 
than life to obtain you?” 

She shook her head. 

“Well,” he cried with a laugh, “at 
this moment there is no time but run 
for our lives—I can carry vou no further 
lest I stumble and fall in this damnable 
hole—or the tide will be up and catch 
us before we can reach the cave.” 

She rose as he took her by the arm, 
and together thus they fled along the 
steep, slimy incline down toward the 
sea, he bearing the lighted torch in 
one hand, holding her fast with the 
other. 

“Pamela,” he said again, ‘‘ speak!” 

But she did not. 

“Then,” cried he, “if you will not, 
T will, and tell you I'd have compassed 
Heaven and Hell but I'd have got you. 
I'll fetch you over to Holland or France 
before to-morrow night and make you 
my wife and make you happy.” 

Fair, fond, foolish chimera. Was 
there ever man born who did not 
believe and swear he would make the 
woman he loved happy, leaving out of 
the proposition altogether the matter 
of her loving him ? 

Still Pam said nothing as on they 
hurried breathless toward the sea—she 
as breathless. as he, praying for that 
haven, for all Pam’s maiden soul was 
in torture, all her young blood burned 
within her veins, all her heart and soul 
and flesh were outraged, chained there 
at the wheel of this brutal conqueror’s 
chariot. 

But her wits worked, the dauntless 
spirit in her sprang to her rescue and 
support. In her mind she called to her 
mother, and the remembrance of the sea 
came to comfort her, and Pam knew 


ee 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


The beautiful Pamela visits Tamworth Fair. Lady Betty 
is in love with Pelham Charteris. Pamela has a stormy 
interview with Pelham, who has once loved her. She 
leaves for London, makes her début at Covent Garden, 
and becomes a successful actress. After numerous 
adventures Pamela invites a party to her house of Sweet 
Acre, and over the wine tells them her life story—how 
she wasa fisherman's daughter, how her father was 
tempted by Charteris to smuggle foreign goods for the 
latter's gain, how Charteris gave her father to death by 
lyingly proclaiming him the murderer of a coastguard, 
and how she came to love the Duke of Harlowe There 
is a scene ; Harlowe challenges Charteris to a duel, and 
they are to meet two days later. But’ Charteris, mind- 
ful of a palinist’s prophecy, dreads the duel and employs 
three rascals to kill Harlowe on his way to the rendez- 
vous. Pamela's boy, Godfrey, overhears the plot and 
by communicating it to his mistress frustrates the 
earl's designs. Pamela has just succeeded in deceiving 
her accomplices when Charteris appears on the scene 
and, shortly after, the Duke of Harlowe himself. The 
two men fight, but are stopped by Pamela. They all— 
save Charteris—put up at the wayside inn. Charteris 
invades Pamela’s chamber by night and carries her off to 
the Smuggler's Cave. Harlowe and Beauclerc give chase 


more lifted her in his arms and _ strode 
with her into the shallows of the inlet 
across to the cave, and set her down. 

Then by the dawning light he looked 
at her and smiled. 

“Art never going to speak again?” 
he asked tenderly. 

She shook her head, and now re- 
leased from him she made a dart to the 
caye’s edge as il to throw herself into 
the waters. : 

But Charteris was beforehand with 
her. 

“Oh no!” he cried. “Now, Pam, 
sweetheart, listen; if you attempt that 
Tl hold you fast to me from now on 
until Pink seeks us. He had orders to 
meet me here if I failed to get out of 
the inn with you in safety by the door. 
He cannot reach us for hours yet, not 
before dark, so I'll e’en hold you in my 
arms until then unless you promise not 
to try that game again.” 

Then for a space there was such a 
struggle between this man and _ this 
woman as—God help all women— 
seldom comes into any life; struggle of 
soul. with craft, of purity with un- 
paralleled covet; of mind with mind, 
the one as keen of wit as the other; 
of helplessness with foree. For Pamela 
spoke to him now, argued, reasoned, 
commanded, pleaded that he should 
lall her or leave her. 

“No,” answered he imperturbably. 
“T love you, I've got you, I will never 
resign you, I care not if you hate or 
despise me. You are mine, and there’s 
an end oft.” 

She stood leaning against the wall 
of the cave near the wide opening. 
Charteris had his hand upon her 
shoulder, he was gazing into her eyes, 
when a cry went up from the top of 
the crags that towered thirty feet-above 
and opposite them. 

Pamela looked up and out. 

It was Harlowe, and he beheld her 
with Charteris; and Charteris saw the 
duke and laughed in his face as he 
knew the utter impotence of his rival’s 
position. 

Harlowe had taken the right-hand 
turn in the passage and come out upon 
the headland. The sea in the inlet 
boiled below him; to leap into it meant 


that once at its shore she could cast herself into it and be 
rid for ever of Charteris. 

So she kept very still, not thwarting him lest he should hold 
her tighter, but rather hoping he would loosen his grasp when 
they should once reach the other end of the passage and the 
caves or crags, she cared not which, for she knew the sea lapped 
them both. 

At first they had heard the hammers and picks behind them 
at the “ Greene Shippe,” but now there was not a sound but their 
own footfalls on the damp floor of the place. Presently a disc 
of pale light shone dimly in front of them, and by it and the 
torch they saw their path divide. Pam, she knew not why, 
inclined toward the right. 

“Ah, no,” cried Charteris, pulling her to the left. ‘That 
leads to the crags, and if the tide be in it's no place for us—we 
could not gain the caye by it, this way we reach the mouth; 
and safety, even if the tide has begun to rise.” 

In a few minutes they were in open daylight; they had 
reached it before the tide had made headway. The earl once 


certain death and nothing gained. He stood still, heard the 
earl’s laughter, and cursed his Creator in bitter and awful 
words. For Charteris flung his arms now about his prey and 
lissed her mouth with all the demoniac fury of his passion, 
twice, thrice, a hundred times, flinging glances over his shoulder 
up at Harlowe in a frenzy of triumphant joy—and “ Damn 
you! Damn you! Damn you!” he cried to the duke as he 
pressed his lips upon Pamela’s. 

But Pamela found her voice again. “ Harlowe, save me!” 
she cried in agony. 

And he drew his pistol and aimed it at the earl. 

“Oh!” said Charteris, “not quite so fast, your grace.” He 
pulled Pam in front of him and smiled as if it were some 
ceremony at court. 

“Fire! fire!’’ called Pamela. “Fire! lall me! kill me 
straight, Dudleigh ; I;command you.” 

3ut Harlowe dropped his hand and then turned the weapon 
upon himself, : 

It was just in that nick of time that Surrey Beauclerc, in 
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the wherry with the little simple lad, gained the inlet and 
shouted out “ Pamela!” and ‘“‘ Harlowe!” 

The duke sprang to the edge of the precipice, knelt, looked 
over, and saw who it was. * Have you a rope?” he cried. 
“You have!” espying it where the little lad had left it drag- 
ging when he stole his father’s boat. ‘Surrey, for the love of 
Heaven coil it and pitch it up tome. If 1 jump I’d drown in 
that seethe below, or I would have been down ere this.” 

Beauclere was quick of hand, and while he bade the lad 
steady the boat he coiled and tossed the rope to Harlowe. It 
took but a moment to knot it, to fasten. one end safely around 
a jutting crag and the other about his waist, and he was letting 
himself down hand over hand to the water. 

Beauclere held fast to the rocks with bleeding fingers, thus 
keeping the craft from slipping away, for the waters now surged 
in fury and boiled and swirled as was their custom ev ery time 
the tide rose at Tamworth. 

Harlowe leaped into the boat, both sculls in his grasp. It 
was as if the craft were a living thing and felt the touch of such 
virility ; it obeyed him willingly, and i in a minute more he had 
pulled it to the cave’s mouth, jumped ashore, and was chasing 
Lord Charteris up the den, he still holding Pamela before him 
as a shield. And Surrey Beauclerc watched it all, his great 
heart ficcbhing madly. 

Harlowe reached them, tore her from the earl’s grasp, put 
her to one side out of danger, and then, magnificent, magnani- 
mous, heroic, holding out his pistol and his rapier both to his 
rival :— 

“loose your weapon my Lord Charteris, and say your 
prayers; for although I give you a fair chance to defend your 
life, by God in Heaven ! I'll not leave you here alive with her.’ 

Charteris inclined his head with a sardonic smile. ‘‘ Your 
grace,’ he answered with a smooth urbanity, “TIL not. choose 
either, I thank you, but—to hell with you !’ “he cried suddenly, 
snatching the dirk which was his familiar from his hiy 2, and 
with a curious backward jump making to plant it in Hatlowve s 
heart. ‘I'll have the best 

But Pelham Lord Charteris, if ever he Aarened that sentence 
at all, was compelled to do so in some other world than this. 

A ball pierced his side, and without so much as a sigh he 
fell where he stood, a crumpled heap. 

A second shot was heard to follow the first, doubtless mis- 
aimed, for the ball did not enter the cave. Pamela. and Harlowe 
looked into each other's eyes. 

The man spoke first. ‘“ We owe it to Beauclerc!” he said, 
and going to the mouth of the cave he looked out. “I see no 
one though save the wherry that fetched me to you and the 
little lad in it drifting down the inlet. Gad! ’tis the very 
same whose life we Sav ed at Cleeve, Pamela, sweet !”’ 

“Aye, is it so?” said she, coming close too and looking 
forth. “He is alone though. Where can Beauclerc be?” 

“Safe, my heart; of that there’s not a doubt.” 

And back he came to her, to enwrap her and enfold her with 
the arms of his love. His speech was sweet and tender, full of 
all fondness ever man made manifest. 

“But hush!” whispered she, glancing upto the far end of 
the cavern where the earl lay, “‘ yonder’s death ; let us be silent.” 

And presently Rawdon came in a smack with Dormer and 
a round dozen of the villagers and fetched them both to the 
inn; and then back again very decently, but with a loathing 
in their simple minds, to bring Lord Charteris out of this place 
and put him into his postchaise and see him be carried out of 
Tamworth .by his own horses and men—Pink, to his credit be 
it said, sitting within the vehicle and propping his master’s head 
upon the cushions as they went up to town. 


CHAPTER XL. 


TRUEST, NOBLEST, DEAREST FRIE™/D 
\ hen Harlowe had seen Pamela safely bestowed with Kitty 
and Mistress Dormer and all the maids beside, and 
they had put warm, dry garments’ on her, he left her 
sitting by the fire in ‘the ‘kitchen and went out to seek for 
Beauclerc. 
“ Come 
owe him—— 
“ Everything !”’ Harlowe finished her thought, and, kissing 
her finger-tips, went off across the heath through the village. 
But there was no trace of the poet, or news of him either, in 
Tamworth. So the duke proceeded quickly to the crags, and 
thence along the shallow bed of the inlet, for the tide was 
pushing out by this to the smooth level of the hard and shining 
sands. 

There was something yonder, surely, lying on so cruel a 
bed—something that the receding waters had carried down in 
their embrace as they slunk out of the fissure; something that 
they had brought here and laid down to the longest rest man 
can ever take. 

It was the hunchback 


not back “for we do 


” 


without him,” said Pam, 


who lay there, his face upturned, a 
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the bullet that his own hand had 
Harlowe remembered the second shot 
after the one that had ended Charteris and understood— 
understood all the love and hopelessness, and generosity 
and renunciation, and grandeur of the man who was dead 
before him. 

A little way off the shore the wherry rode out to sea with 
the oars afloat far from it; a little way off on land the simple 
lad was dancing, full of glee, throwing his sovereigns in the 
,air and catching them again. When he perceived the duke 
he ran toward him and pointed, laughing, toward the poet. 

All about his body the little lad “had stuck the sand full of 
blades of the long, sweet sea-grass that grew hard by; he had 
plaited bunches of it into a wreath too, and decked Beauclerc’s 
brow with it ; and he shouted for joy when the duke patted his 
head approvingly and bestowed more gold and silver upon 
him. 

Harlowe knelt down by his friend; the little simple child 
knelt, too, although he knew not what for. 

“ Surrey Beauclerc, poet, gentleman, soldier that has fought 
and won the bitterest battle ; truest, noblest, dearest friend 
man or woman ever had!” said he, the witless boy repeating 
each word after him with all the exactitude he could—and 
then he stooped and laid his lips in reverence on the lean, 
gaunt hands, and folded them together, and closed the beautiful 
eyes, and lifted the simple lad. away, and fetched him back to 
the inn. 


wan smile upon his lips, 
fired gashing his breast. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


* THOU TOGETHER.” 


ome weeks later Pamela and Harlowe sat together in the 

Sweet Acre. They were to be married the next day ; Kitty, 

soon to become Lady Spencer, was to be bridesmaid, and Sit 
Thomas was to give the bride away. 

Lady Betty had made off to Paris with some friends most 
indignant, and avowing she was sure that Charteris had been 
murdered. Nevertheless, her ladyship was presently won from 
her tantrums by a fine gentleman from Italy; and since he was 
of a fiery and w ayward disposition it was not long alter the 
nuptials that Lady Betty found she had truly met her match. 

am, then, and Dudleigh were in the gardens, she holding 
in her hand her tambour frame and making to finish her 
embroidery. 

“Nay,” said he, ‘ 


AND I 


“sweet, my heart, thy hand belongs to me. 
I'd none of stitches or fallals now. I want thee all to myself.” 

“Jealous, sweet fellow,’ answered she. ‘Shall I never be 
allowed to do anything but serve and please your grace?” 
She laughed as she put away her needle and resigned her hand 
to his. 

“What more or better 
imperiously, laughing too. 

“Tyrant |” ’ cried she. 

‘And would you have 
amused assurance. 

“Nay, I would not, my dearest lord!’’ Then, earnestly, 
looking into his eyes, “ Before ‘tis too late, are you sure you 
will be happy, satisfied with me for your duchess ?’ 

“ Quite sure,” he answered masterfully. “ Pam, ’tis wonderful 
and fine to be a soldier, say, or to eenlore and travel into 
distant dangerous countries; to be a student and a thinker; to 
be a statesman and philanthropist ; a trader, a sailor; all these 
things, when a man pursues them with thirst of knowledge and 
love of his fellows, bring him joy, a sense of being glad that 
he is he, himself. But look you, my sweetest heart, there’s not 
one of ’em all, nor all of em put together, but sinks as nothing 
beside the happiness of thou and I together. When to-morrow 
night I fetch you home with me, when we two sit down at our 
own hearth, God Almighty! Pam, that’s the one thing in the 
whole world that’s w orth the struggle—the man with his wile.” 

She gave a low and rapturous sigh. 

He enfolded her the closer, asking quickly, envious of a 
possible regretting thought, ‘“‘ How is’t with thee, my own? 
Hast any doubts ['ll make thee happier than thou hast ever 
been in the old life with its glitter, its applause and admiration, 
elie 

“None,” whispered she, shy yet earnest. “Oh, what’s all 
the applause and admiration on earth to—being thine? Trust 
me, sir, there’s not a woman breathing who'd not exchange 


1” 


whatever fame she’s won for that which thou hast given me ! 


could you desire?” asked he 


me less one?’ queried he with 


THE END 
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A “Tatler” Chestnut.—Two soldiers were conversing. One 
asked the other what made him enlist. ‘Why, I had no wife 
and children, no one but myself to think of ; and, besides, I 
likes war. But how about yourself?” he inquired presently. 
“Well, you see, I had a wife and I jined the army because I 
likes peace.” 
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THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short s ory or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter, 


The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 


The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 


others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


lo study the carlier issues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 


A Business Transaction ; 

One day a stranger went to a horsedealer and wished to 
hire a horse and trap for a day’s outing. Not knowing the 
man the horsedealer declined to trust them in his hands. The 
stranger was determined, however, upon having his drive and 
proposed, therefore, that he should pay the full value of the 
horse’ and trap on condition that he sold them back at the 
same price in the evening if he brought them back safe. <To 
this the other could see no objection. ‘The horse and trap were 
returned in good time, and alter receiving back the sum paid 
for them in the morning the stranger turned to go. “ Hold 
on,” exclaimed the dealer, ““you have forgotten to pay for the 
hire.” ‘My dear, sir,’ was-the cool reply,’ “there is no 
hiring in the case. I haye been driving my own horse and 
trap all day.” And the astonished dealer was left to think the 
matter over.—Miss F. Parker, Faulkbourne Hall, Witham, Essex. 


The Other Man’s Shins 

A gentleman unexpectedly took a friend home to dine with 
him. Before dinner his wile took her husband aside and 
impressed upon him that when the sherry in the decanter was 
exhausted he must not ask his friend to take any more as there 
was none in the house. The husband promised to remember 
and act with all due discretion. When the sherry was exhausted, 
however, the husband in a fit of mental aberration pressed more 
upon him. The wile looked distressed 
and the visitor declined. After the 
visitor had departed the lady said 
reproachfully to her husband, ‘* How 
could you press him to take more 
sherry when I had already warned you 
there was none inthe house?” “I am 


Our Illustrated Chestnut. 


The * Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


doing fine laundrywork. Her clergyman was much interested 
in her as she had been a dutiful daughter and otherwise 
praiseworthy. He and his family went away for six montlis, 
and on their return found she had married cne of the loafing 
idlers of the parish. On his first visit the clergyman said, ‘1 
am surprised at you, Sarah, marrying the man you have done.” 
She replied thoughtfully, pleating her apron, “ Well you see, 
.sir, it was 1 this way; my round.o’ washing was getting very 
large. I could na’ carry hame the clothes mysel’ and if I had 
na’ married him I should a had to a bought a donkey.’— 
E. C., Manchester. : 
Not His Element 

A Tyneside pilot had to give evidence in a lawsuit about a 
collision, and having all his expenses paid was residing at a 
good hotel. Early in the morning, according to his custom, he 
made his way downstairs attired in shirt and trousers. ‘* Wha’s 
the poomp?” he demanded of an astonished chambermaid. 
“Pump, sir? We haven't got a pump, sir,” said the girl. 
“Dinnot ye wash yourselves doon here, then?’ ‘Oh yes, sir. 
] put some water in your bedroom, sir.” ‘“ A’a drunk that in 
the night.”"—Miss W. Irvine, 2, St. Nicholas Terrace, Wincheap, 
Canterbury. 


Athenian Greek 

Some time ago a well-known Oxford professor was deliver- 
ing a lecture upon a Greek author to a number of students. 
Suddenly he called upon ‘one of the 
men to read a passage aloud, but 
the latter had not proceeded far 
when he was pulled up with a 
sharp, “Stop. Your pronunciation 
is terrible. How did you get such 
an accent? Where do you come 


very sorry, dear,” said the patient hus- 
band, “but I forgot all*about it.” 
“How could you?’ she replied ; “ what 
do you suppose I was kicking you 
under the table for?” “It wasn’t me 
you kicked,” said her husband.— 
Miss Bartlett, 57, Fellows Road, N.W. 


She Earned It 

A good story is told 
about a certain home- 
missionary movement in 
which every participant 
was to.contribute a /lorin 
that she had earned her- 
self.by hard work. The 
night of the collection 
of the florins came, and 
various were the stories 
of the earning of -the 
money. One woman 
had made dresses, 
another had gone char- 
ing, and so on.~ The 
chairman turned. to a 
woman in the *front . 
row. ‘Now, madam,” 
said he, “ how did »you 
earn your florin?”. “1 
got it from my_ hus- 
band,’ she answered. 
“Oh,” said he; “from 
your husband. ‘There 
was no hard work about 
that.” The woman 
smiled faintly. .*S You 
don't know’ my _hus- 
band,” she said—H. BP; 
Brammall, Well field 
Cottage, Stand, near 
Manchester. 


Why she Married 
_ Living in a village 
in the south was a clean, 
thrifty woman _ who 
earned her living by 
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Come out, dear. 
Go away! Go away! 


vy 


OUR FANCY-DRESS BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Whatever are you doing behind there? 
I'm a currant bun, and they’re all saying in there that they're 
hungry, and | daren’t come out till they've had supper 


from?” In an accent almost as 
foreign to English as the language 
of the author the student replied, 
“From Athens, sir.”—Mvys. Graeme, 
43, Farnley Road, South Norwood, S.E. 


She didn't Mind; She didn't Care 
A negro had made several in- 
effectual efforts to propose to the 
object of his affections, but on each’ 
occasion his courage failed him at 
thelast moment. After thinking the 
matter over he finally decided to 
telephone, which he did. ‘Is that 
you, Samantha?” he inquired upon 
being given the proper 
mum bier, ‘Yes, it’s 
me,” returned the lady. 
“Will you marry me, 
Samantha, and marry 
me quick?” “Yes, I 
will,” was the reply ; 
“who's speaking ?”-— 
Miss Constance B, 
Laing, 105, Bedford 
Road, Toronto, 

Canada, 


Antediluvian 

A Scotsman named 
McLean was boasting 
of his family and said 
that the Clan McLean 
had lived before the 
Flood? “Well, said 
one of his audience, ‘1 
never heard of the name 
of McLean having been 
in, the ark.” ““INoali's 
Ark!” returned McLean 
in contempt, “ whoever 
I heard of a McLean 
2 that had not a boat of 
his own?"”—Ars. R. 
Cooper, The Limes, 
Shorncliffe Road, Folke- 


stone. 
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TWO CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


~he other day I received two Christmas cards. They were 
of paper and not of card, but one does not mind a little 
thing like that; it is the intention of the sender that counts. 
One was in a blue envelope and the other in a yellow one. Both 
bore the inscription, “On his Majesty’s Service.” I like those 
words; whenever I see them I begin to think imperially right 
away. Both were nice envelopes, but I think that on the whole 
the bl ie is the prettier colour. As for the contents, one was a 
cenan! for moneys in respect of income tax (Schedule A), 
house duty, and land tax ; the other took a roseate view of the 
profits derived from the trade or profession of an author and 
demanded more moneys 1n respect of income tax (Schedule D). 
. IT speak from memory, but Iam almost certain that D was the 
mark for that special brand of income tax ; and if it is not, it 
ought to be. ‘There were no pictures on them and there was 
no poetry, but they were well-worded and thoughtful, and 
quite succeeded in breaking away from the conventional type 
of Christmas card. Iam much obliged. It is so pleasant at 
this time of the year to feel that one has not been forgotten. 
I can imagine how the man who manages these things ran over 
his list till he came to my name, and then said: “ Poor chap ! 
These struggling authors have a hard time, I will send hima 
couple of my little mementoes to cheer him up.” What makes 
it all the nicer of him is that he does not even know me per- 
sonally, and Iam sure he has never had the slightest hint from 
me that I wanted him to send me his little productions. Jam 
glad to take this opportunity of offering him many, many 
thanks. 

Under the circumstances I do not like to seem critical, but 
there are one or two things I want to say. I cannot help 
thinking that 
there some 
trifling mistake 
about the date 
when these docu- 
ments are sent out. 

Possibly the office 
boy has been fool- 
ing about with 
the calendar that 
stands on the 
writing table of 
the man who 
manages these 
things, for it must 
be quite clear even 
to the meanest in- 
telligence that the 
day on which the 
householder 
should receive 
these demands 
Ash Wednesday, 
whereas this, as I 
am informed by 
the newspapers, Is 
the season of 
Christmas, and 
there should be 
bright and smiling 
faces everywhere. 
We should gather 
round the festive 
board. and listen 
to carols and be 
joyous. Now 
documents of this 
kind would take 
all the laugh out 
of a hyena; they 
would depress an 
annual beanfeast. 
Ash Wednesday is 
the right day for 
them. I think 
myself that the 
man who runs the 
taxes has been 
misled by the man 
who runs the post 
office. The latter 
gentleman has 
been _ plastering 


is 
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SAWADE AND HIS FAMOUS PET BABY TIGER 


Which was born in Paris just before his arrival at the Hippodrome, where the tiny brute can be seen. 
Its constant companions and playmates are a terrier and spaniel as seen in the picture 
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By Barry Pain. 


his pretty carts with notices requesting the public to post early. 
That is quite right and proper, but 1am sure he cannot be 
thinking of the gentleman who is in the D Schedule business. 
The remarks about early posting do not apply to lim. It 
cannot he necessary to post in the middle of December docu- 
ments which, on the face of them, ought clearly to be received 
on the next Ash Wednesday. 

I hope that the man who does the taxes will not mind my 
mentioning this. I do appreciate his kindly thought, and I 
have already said so. He should pay attention to my hint 
because Iam an author, and authors as a class do habitually 
pay far more income tax than they have any just claim to pay. 
Perhaps he does not know this, but it is so; and I can tell him 
the reason. Let us suppose that the man who writes The Times 
newspaper, hereinalter to be called the author, wishes to obtain 
one shilling per printed page more from the man who owns The 
Times, hereinafter to be called the proprietor. He goes to work 
very carefully. He invites the proprietor to lunch and arranges 
that at acertain point the proprietor shall wish to make a note of 
an address. The advertiser—no, I mean the author—then pulls 
out his income tax demand and says carelessly, ‘* You can write 
it on the back of that if vou like.” The proprietor glances at 
it and exclaims, “ Good heavens! If this is true your income 
must run into three figures.” The author smiles contemptuously. 
“Tt does,” he replies, ‘and that is because my work 1s uniyer- 
sally sought alter and large sums are paid for it. In fact, you 
will have to do as others do and raise my pay one shilling per 
printed page. ‘The proprietor is so much impressed that he at 
once consents, and may even make the man a present as well of 
a set of the encyclopedia that has been left over. It is hardly 
necessary to add 
that the author's 
income did not 
really run into 
three figures, and 
he was paying the 
tax on far more 
income than he 
ever received. Of 
course, 1+ a sense 
this is fraudulent, 
but we all do it; 
we have got to 
live just the same 
as others. It isnot 
very often that the 
curtain is drawn 
aside and the pub- 
lic gets a chznce 
of seeing how the 
business side of a 
great newspaper is 
conducted. — Per- 
haps it is indeli- 
cate of me to make 
these disclosures, 
but those docu- 
ments in the blue 
and yellow enve- 
lopes break up 
one’s delicacy a 
good deal. 

»O let it be 
understood, please, 
that this mistake 
must not be re- 
peated next year. 
If lever get these 
documents at 
Christmas again | 
shall becompelled, 
though I have no 
wish to be harsh, 
to takesome notice 
of it. [am not at 
all sure for that 
matter that I shall 
not be compelled 
to take some 
notice of them as 
it is. The man 
who sends them - 
seems to think so. 


Campbell & Gray 
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THE MUMOUR OF THE HOUR . ; 


As Seen by M. WLavars Harry. 
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A PROBLEM OF BYGONE DAYS 


The poor fool is given five minutes in which to make a joke, with the alternative of being deprived of his head 


THE TALE ET 


TURNING OVER 


THE BRAN PIE. Ww 


he last days of the old year are traditionally given up to 
taking stock of our past doings and sayings, receipts and 
payments, assets and debts, good and bad deeds, and generally 
to a stocktaking in material, mental, and moral change. Such 
a process is entirely conventional, and is interfered with by the 
more natural and individual anniversary of the birthday of each 
of us. Still, it is just as well that many of us should choose the 
same time for our review of the occurrences during the past 
circuit of the earth’s orbit. It is manifestly inconvenient that 
we should choose different seasons and periods for our stock- 
taking. There would be no chance of comparing our standards, 
and statistics would become impossible. Seeing the use that is 
often made of them this would not be an unmixed evil; still, if 
zightly and discreetly used, statistics have some value. They 
can be explained in many ways, and are; but they have a 
basis of solid fact. 


Or the last day and night of the old year (as it is convention- 

ally called) it might be well for all of us to look over the past 
year. Not that it will do any of us much good to give the con- 
ventional review of repentance for the past and resolution to 
amend in the future. Repentance and resolution are plentiful 
and cheap; they are 
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NEW LEAF 


BY ADRIAN ROSS. 


[t is something to be individual even in grotesqueness. 

Quasimodo the hunchback, by virtue of his uncouth 
deformity, enjoys an immortality denied to his fellow characters ; 
to Esmeralda, the rather conventional child of Nature; to 
Frollo, the more conventional villain; to the other swaggering 
or simpering figures of Victor Hugo’s splendid romance. 
Perhaps the proverbial boastfulness and arrogance of hunch- 
backs is not merely or chiefly due to their stormy revolt against 
the contempt and ridicule they receive or apprehend. It is 
rather that they feel marked out from the common herd, 
throned on a pillory as weak men may be pilloried on a throne. 
Their very deformity forces home on them their personality. 
Nobody can mistake them for average men, and this stimulates 
them to think otherwise than average men do. 


“L hat is the question each one of us may ask him or her self 
at the end of the year. How far have I been myself last 

year, and what is myself like? Did I do things, eat or drink or 
wear things, read books or speak words because I chose to, 
because I found it natural and consistent, or because others in- 
fluenced me? In my mass of doings and sayings, what was 
my pecuharity and what was common to a crowd? A charac- 
teristic, even if morally 


at the command of 
the (mentally and 
morally). poorest in 
unlimited quantities. 
An unrepentant villain 
compels a sort of oe 
respect; here at least 
is a man who knows 
his own mind and has 
done so for a whole 
syear past. Jesides, 
repentance and reso- 
lutions of reform are 
seldom effective. It is 
one thing to recognise 
a consistent course in 
the past year and to 
try for the future to 
avoid the obstacles, 
the deviations, that 
marred the progress of 
our nature or diverted 
it into unintended 
paths. It is quite 
another matter to 
confess that our movye- 
ment was all in the 
wrong directions and 
that we must now 
turn round and go the 


rma 
Ss 


/ ond hy sux latth 


doubtful, act is of 
more value to the 
development of cha- 
racter than an act done 
simply to be like, or 
perhaps simply to be 
unlike, everybody else. 
For the doing of the 
unexpected, when it is 
not called for by the 
law of our being, is 
even cheaper, if less 
cowardly, than the 
doing of the conyen- 
tional. 


f we are to aspire 
to immortality it 

is surely in virtue of 
personality, of distinc- 
tion. There is a good 
deal of our natures 
which is part of the 
common stock of 
human nature. If this 
is immortal, it is as 
matter is immortal; 
personality ought to 
be immortal like 
energy. Ordinary ob- 
vious. thoughts and 


other way, like Mary’s 
little lamb. 


o confess to ourselves that we have not done half of 

what we intended is necessary and salutary; as also to 

own that we have done much we did not intend to do. But to 

confess in the lazy abandonment of self-unrighteousness that 

we have gone altogether wrong in various inconsistent ways is 
to reduce ourselves to the mental level of a hypnotic subject. 


Belore we can be right or wrong, we have to be, to havea 

conscious individual existence. Now there are a good 
many men and women, or what are accounted such, who never 
attain to individuality. They are, and remain, indistinguish- 
able supers in the stage crowd of the world. Many of us, if we 
met ourselves in the street, if we talked to ourselves, would 
not recognise our own looks or ways of thinking because 
we have no thoughts of our very own. One of the most valu- 
able principles of our annual stocktaking must be to ask 
ourselves how far we have been dramatic and individual; how 
far ourselves and not pale reflections of others. Have we said 
or done things, to our own knowledge, as other people do not 
say or do? If we are writers, have we found and kept a style? 
If we have furnished a room, has that room a note and character 
of itsown? Have we a personal taste in neckties, hats, and 
studs, if male? Have we a personal and suitable favourite 
colour and cut of dress, if female ? 


affections and mental 
processes may survive 
like carbon and hydrogen, but may cease to be combined 
in the particular bundle known as Brown or Jones. 
Te much introspection is morbid and paralysing. The 
powers of thought, as of digestion, are most healthy when 
most unconscious. A diseased craving for originality, again, is at 
the root of a large part of the crime, vice, and insanity of the 
educated classes. But it is not morbid or deleterious to find 
out one’s own individual bent and excellence and develop 
that by conscious practice, only we must he frank with our- 
selves and not give way to self-conceit or self-abasement. We 
shall find, unless we are exceptionally commonplace, that we 
have some original turn of thought and action, some style that 
nobody else quite has. Let us cherish and foster them, © They 
are what will distinguish our soul from those other samples 
of the world-soul temporarily put up in personalities. 


In mind and morals, as in bones, 

Smith seems identical with Jones ; 
And Jones might very well be kith 
And kin of undistinguished Smith, 


Yet ate there secret undertones 
Peculiar to Smith or Jones, 

These are the substance, soul, and pith 
Of the immortal Jones or Smith, 
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UNEXPRESSED THOUGHTS 


untsman of beagles) soliloquising : Good gracious! Is that what I’ve been running away from? 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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SHAKSPERE PLAYED INSTEAD OF A PANTOMIME 


«oA Midsummer Night’s Dream” at 
the Adelphi. 


[t is a remarkable comment on the old idea that 
Shakspere is dull that London is actually giving 
three plays by the master as Christmas entertainments ; 
namely, Lhe Merchant of Venice at the Garrick, where 
‘Mr. Bourchier has resolved to run a special entertain- 
ment this year; The Tempest, specially revived for 
Christmas at His Majesty's; and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream at the Adelphi. Mr. Otho Stuart is therefore 
creating an illusion of summer in our dull, dark Decem- 
“ber when in real life the thick fog blots out the very 
sun in a way which countrypeople have very little idea 
of. The note, however, of all these entertainments is 


Ellis & Wale-y ‘ g . ‘ set 5 
MR. H. R. HIGNETT 3 ne ee. 5 Ellis o> Walery 


MR. R. IAN PENNY 


As Demetrius, in love with Hermia 


As Lysander, in love with Hermia 


Over hill, over dale, f 4 : s . fen ~ ‘ 
Through bush, through brier, sy q gee ROO nei ie : oS Pie And I serve the fairy queen, 


To dew her orbs upon the green, 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be: 
In their gold coats spots you see 3 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours 


Over park, over pale, 

Through flood, through fire, 
I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moon’s sphere 


a 


+ RW. Thomas 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


Miss Lily Brayton as herself, and her bulldog 


that they make for beauty, which 
I have always urged should be 
the note for Christmas. 

That beauty- need not be 
dull is amply evidenced by A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, for 
although the clowning is not to 
the taste of everybody it is quite 
as good as the antics of the low 
comedian in the average panto- 
mime. Indeed, the scenes with 
3ottom and> his companions—— 
Quince the carpenter, Snug the 
joiner, Flute the bellows-mender, 
Snout the tinker, and Starveling 
the tailer—are full of the same 
high spirits as the harlequinade 3 
and the play within the play— 
the grotesque burlesque of Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe—is just the thine 
to make us laugh, for the season 
bids us look not too closely 
into the whys and wherefores of 
a smile. Humour on a. higher 
level is kept gently moving by 
the capers of Tuck, so delight- 
fully plaved by Miss Beatrice 

ilis & Walery Ferrar, while no fairy in panto- Ellis & Walery 
MISS FRANCES DILLON mime can equal the creation of MISS LILY BRAYTON 


Pe 
Te ett 


As Hermia, in love with Lysander Pitania’s airy army. As Helena, in love with Demetrius 
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Lilis & Walery 


MISS MADGE LESSING, WHO PLAYS IN ‘*NOAH’S ARK" AT THE WALDORF 


Miss Lessing goes to the Waldorf, of which her husband, Mr. McClellan (brother of the librettist of The Belle of New York) is manager. 


It would be difficult to imagine 
a prettier player for young people to set their eyes upon at this Christmas season 
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Ellis & Walter, 


IN HIS DRAWING-ROOM AT STREATHAM 


MR. SIBSEY POSING AS AN ALPINE CLIMBER 
His wife gets a journalist to interview him, and in order to illustrate his 


Mr. Montague Sibsey, in order to explain an absence in Paris, pretends that he has been in the Alps. 
apc<cryphal climb chairs are piled into a peak and covered with the table cloth in his drawing room. The figures, from left to right, are—Dr. Charles Midgham (Vr. Marsh Allen), who 
ne); the photographer 


is in love with Sibsey's stepdaughter; Mr. Sidney Ketton, president of a Sireatham Alpine club (Mr. Vincent Sternroyd); Mrs. Sibsey (Miss L ott-e Ve 
(Mr. Ernest Cosham); two members of the local Alpine club; Oscar Rheinthaler, guide (M1. Charles Dodsworth); Mr. Sibsey himself (M7. Huntley Wright); Sepp Rheinthaler, 


the guide (Myr. Charles Bryant); Betty, his younger stepdaughter (Miss Dora Barton), who falls in love with the man who wrote the book that Sibsey plagiarised ; and Alice. 
his elder stepdaughter (Miss Grace Lane), who thinks she is in love with the guide, Sepp Rheinthaler, but ultimately marries her cousin, Dr. Midgham 


Liltis & Watery 
Lilis & Walery 


MR. WRIGHT AS MR. SIBSEY 
MR. WRIGHT AS MR. MONTAGUE SIBSEY 


; Ellis & Walery 
MR. WRIGHT AS PERE MARLOTTE 
In the costume that he wears in a 
The Jesuit priest in The Little Father of the Wilderness prozaic villa at Streatham Hill In the costume in which he pretends to climb the Alps 
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Miss Grace Lane im “ The Mountain 


aA 
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Miss Lane makes a delightful reappearance in The Mountain Climber at the Comedy. She learned her art under the briil'ant tuition of Mrs. Kendal. 
is Mrs. Kenneth Doug 
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ELECTRICIANS WIRING A 


robably the busiest place in London during the past few weeks 
has been Drury Lane Theatre, for it has been given up to 


a little army of ardent 
artists—of every 
possible variety — 
bent on preparing the 
biggest Christmas 
box in the world—to 
wit, the famous pan- 
tomime. This year 
Mr. Collins, a past 
master in the art of 
marshalling all the 
forces that go to 
make pictorial panto- 
mime, has chosen the 
immortal story of 
Cinderella — by far 
the prettiest subject 
that can be put on at 
Christmastide. We 
all know the players 
whoappear before the 
footlights, but of the 
little army of “helpers 
and servers ’—to use 


ome PIECE: 
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Campbell & Gray 


Campbell & Gray 


IN THE PAINT-ROOM—THE BIGGEST IN EUROPE 


Campoctl & Gray 


the fine phrase of Ibsen—we never see anything. There- 
ore I have great pleasure in pr ing some pictures of th 
fe I have great pleasure in presenting pict f the 


men behind — the 
throne. They have 
all worked with a 
will, fashioning won- 
drous masks and more 
wonderful animals, 
without which no 
modern pantomime 
would be complete. 
The army at the Lane 
is 1,000 strong as the 
Friday night's pay- 
bill shows, but  be- 
yond the employes 
there, hundreds of 
people working for 
private firms are 
employed. All and 
sundry haye been ex- 
pending their inge- 
nuity in preparing the 
feast for which Mr. 
Collins will take his 
callon Boxing Night. 
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The machinery on a modern stage is very complicated, and at Drury Lane 


$s, switches, and other mechanical devices 


wires, pulley 
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CHRISTMAS HAMPER, NUMBER ONE 


First Prize—C. Zambra, 27, Fleeman Grove, West Bridgford, Notts 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 
for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. All 
the letters in this Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, THz TATLerR, Great New Street, London, and all 
photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned 
immediately if accompanied by a stamped and addressed 
envelope except those we desire to retain for publication. For 
these we pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 
each for the copyright. Every photograph must have plainly 
written on the back the name and address of the sender and 
a clear description of the subject. Only one photograph may 
be sent atone time. The negative is not required. It is a 
condition of this Competition that all photographs retained are 
the absolute copyright of THe TaTLer. 
This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have 
pleasure in highly commending the following subjects :— 
“Dolly and I,” Miss McNabb, Hemswor.h, Torquay. 
“ Breakers,” A. Harris, King's Road, Chelsea. 
“Family Cares,” W. A. Geale, Erlange Road, New Cross. 
“Dove Dule,” P. A. Thorburn, Manor Park, Essex. 
“In Fancy Dress,” F. J. Catchpole, Henley Road, 
Ipswich. 


ROLLING THE SNOWBALL 
Third Prize—Miss Sharlie Bendall, 106, Christchurch Street, Ipswich 


A SEA LEAF 


Fifth Prize—Paul Rivain, 146, Norland 
Square, Holland Park, W. 
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Chyisgtmas 1 heye once move, Moora 
My anneal vests now Jd bay. 
Pevhays Mov would 4 Hamper like 
A thotgh San bet 4 Tiny wate; 

SEC Aww Go ine fe ys Ww MYSELF, 
(f vs} AM ale Ae) 

hope WL Find Youald quite well , 

And why bye came “f now well te. \ 
To WASH My GlENAS both great and Smal 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS and,— thatsall. 


HAMPER, NUMBER TWO 
Second Prize E. Cleeve, 8, Deesdale Road, S.E. 


‘*Pea Pickers,” Miss I. Salmon, Battle House, Goring. 

“The Storm's a-Brewing,” G. Eley Halliday, Llandaff, 
Cardiff. 

“A Black Shrimp,” Miss F, Williams, Cuddra, Par Station, 
Cornwall. 

“Henley on Yarra,” E. C, Fowler, Victoria, Australia. 

"Peat Gathcrers," Miss A. H. Walker, Eythorne, Wok- 
ingham. 

“Oldest Windmill in Quebec,” W. Owen, Bracfield 
College, Berks. 

“Table Mountain,” Miss D. Webb, Opera House, Cape 
Town. 

‘““The Moon in its Broken Reflection,” Mi.s Theobald, 
Lee. 

‘‘Lake Como," Miss Amphlett, Sussex Place Mansions, 
S.W. 

“Christmas Eve,” Miss Boden, The Chestnuts, Stour- 
bridge. 

* Little Acrobats," Miss G. Murray, Holmains, Chelten- 
ham. 

“A Picture from the Sea,” G. Hudson, Oriel Bank, Scar- 
borough. 

“Byzantine Relief,” F. G. Mirfield, New Col'ege Street, 
Oxford. 

“A Viking Ship,” Miss R. Archer, Sloane Court, Sloane 
Square. 


THE WINTER'S TALE 


Fourth Prize -Mrs. F. Birch Jones, Burgh R.S.O., Lincolnshire 
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THE NEW ZEALANDERS SINGING THEIR WAR SONG BEFORE THE MATCH AT CARDIFF 


Leader: It is death! It is death! 
Chorus: It is life! It is life! 
This is the strong one, the man of brawny tribe 


Who has come to us to cause the sun to shine, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
He has caused the ‘sun to shine 


Wales and New Zealand.—It does 
not seem to me a matter of great 
importance whether the New Zea- 
landers were defeated by Wales on 
their merits or not. I was not present 
at the match, and it is useless to try 
to reconcile the conflicting accounts 
Ihave heard. Months ago the sug- 
gestion was made that in meeting 
Wales at the end of so arduous a 
tour the New Zealanders were risking 
a defeat from their own staleness. 
It is quite possible that on Saturday 
week some of the visitors were feeling 
the effects of their exceedingly trying 
programme. The hard, unadorned 
fact, however, is that Wales suc- 
ceeded where England, Ireland, and 
Scotland failed. The moral to be 
drawn from the success of Wales is 
obvious. In spite of all the nonsense 
that has been written about playing 
the game for pleasure it must have 
become evident by this time to even 
the most bigoted advocate of the 
English Rugby Union that the day 
for happy-go-lucky methods is over. 
Wales alone met the New Zealanders 
in their own spirit of earnestness and thorough- 
ness, and reaped her reward. 


Dilettantism in Sport.—In sport as in business, 
America and our own colonies are teaching us 
the lesson of thoroughness. Dilettante cricket 
and football have no chance against the strenuous 
methods of our kinsmen across the seas. In 
cricket and lawn tennis we can still hold our 
own—with a little to spare—because we meet 
our rivals with a completeness of preparation 
and training no whit inferior to their own. If 
our Jacksons, our Frys, and our Dohertys con- 
tented themselves with playing cricket and lawn 
tennis ‘merely for amusement” England would 
have fared as badly at Lord’s and at Wimbledon 
as she did at the Crystal Palace. A formidable 
list of internationals has recently been telling 
us in the Daily Mail that Rugby footballers in 
England decline to turn a game into a business 
and do just as much or little training as Suits 
them, their immediate wishes being apparently 
of much more importance than the prestige of 
their club or their country. It is difficult to find 
any excuse for this curious selfishness on which 
so many [English Rugby Unionists pride them- 
selves. A high degree of skill and physical 
fitness seems to be excluded from their conception 


THE NEWMARKET CHAMPION COURSING MEET 


THE TATLER 


of amateurism. What is there in Rugby foot- 
ball that its players should shrink from the 
reproach of excellence? Mr. R. H. Rimington 
Wilson enjoys the reputation of being the best 
grouse shot and the finest amateur billiard-player 
in England. No one who has ever seen Mr. 
Rimington Wilson shoot or play billiards can 
doubt that it is only by years of assiduous 
practice with gun and cue that he has acquired 
his present astonishing skill. I take the case of 
Mr. Rimington Wilson because even Mr. Rowland 
Hill could hardly suspect him of professionalism, 
but for the purpose of my argument G. O. Smith 
or IF. S. Jackson would answer equally well. 


A Study in Contrasts.—Indeed, I know of no 
better example of the possibility of combining 
thoroughness with the purest amateurism than 
G. O. Smith. The famous centre-forward seldom 
showed his best form in international matches, 
but if he sometimes failed it was not from lack 
of condition. G. O. Smith, as | remember him 
at the Crystal Palace in his last international 
match, and some of the English fifteen against 
Ireland at Cork last year would make an in- 
teresting study in contrasts. I was talking to 
Smith immediately after the Scottish match in 
1901, which was played on a quagmire, and I 
was amazed at his extraordinary freshness alter 
what must have been a most trying test of 

physical endurance. The hackneyed 
phrase of not turning a_ hair 
might have literally been applied 
to him. 


The Value of Practice.—\When 
I saw the English Rugby team 
at Cork last year, most of them 
completely “done” at half-time, the 
image of G. O. Smith came vividly 
to my mind. But apart altogether 
from G. O. Smith's condition, his 
wonderful skill can only have been 
attained at the cost of unwearying 
practice and patience. Had_ his 
football been limited to a hurried 
scramble against some old-boys’ club 
once a week he never would have 
become the greatest centre-forward 
that England has produced since 
Tinsley Lindley. I certainly do not 
believe that Smith enjoyed his foot- 
ball any the less ‘because he was 
always able to go his hardest till 
the end of the game. Alter all, 
physical fitness is a good thing in 
itself, and victory is better than 


Slipping for the final course in the Chippendale Stakes defeat. M. RR: R. 


SOME WELL-KNOWN FIGURES AT THE NEWMARKET COURSING MEET 


x, Barrow, V.S., and F, Leach and A. W. Jarvis, trainers 
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Notes om the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


Russian Metalwork.—In no branch of 
art have Russian craftsmen shown more 
national feeling than in various classes of 
metalwork. The religious vessels used 
both in the Christian churches and in the 
Jewish synagogues have long been sought 


after by collectors with no less assiduity 
than are the glass hanging lamps of 
mosques in the East. The heavy, brass 


candelabra from Russia are 
especially interesting, and 
whether they are in ordi- 
nary upright form with six 
or twelve lights or in chan- 


delier form with heavy 
chains they differ very 
materially from the Dutch 


or other craftsmen’s work 
in a certain recognisable 
barbaric quality suggestive 


of oriental origin. In par- 
ticular the Russian gold- 
smith’s work has always 


met with warm approval 
when exhibited in any of 
the great European capitals. 
The two fine examples we 
illustrate are by Sassikoff, 
and were exhibited among 
other typical work at Paris 


in 1867. There is little 
doubt that many Russian 
works of art, whether they 


be pictures or china, costly 

fabrics or metalwork, have 

been recently destroyed, but 

of all others the metalwork is most likely 
to survive revolutionary days. 


For Winter Fuel.—It seems incredible 
that. in the early days of the twentieth 
century there should exist so much 
vandalism concentrated in the person of 
one mortal; but the writer recently saw 
the last of a set of six single and two 
arm chairs of genuine Hepplewhite 
design. The characteristic shield 
back had a finely-inlaid centrepiece. 
The other seven chairs had been 
ruthlessly cut up for firewood in a 
village in Norfolk by the innocent 
owner, who was happily prevented 
from destroying all traces of his 
crime by a collector who came upon 
the scene in time to rescue the last 


chair. The eight would easily have 
brought £40. The owner, who held 
strong views on old-age pensions, 


neé ily had a paralytic seizure when 
he was told-of the costly nature of 
his woodstack. It is sad to think 
that such a man is armed witha vote. 


Eighteenth-century Woodwork.— 
The I:nglish woodwork interiors of 
the eighteenth century have a cer- 
tain quaint propriety about them 
fitting to.the days when the niceties 
of Lord Chesterfield were the stock 
in trade of a gentleman. ‘There isa 
stilted affectation not dissimilar to 
many essays and moral precepts in 
the pages of The Tatler of those 
dimly-lit days. We reproduce a 
fine example of a chimneypiece of 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
of carved pine which was remoyed 
from an old house in. Carey Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and is now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
It is not far distant from the period 
when Sir James Vanbrugh was build- 
ing Blenheim for the Duke of Marl- 
borough. ‘This style was very pre- 
valent, and is especially notice- 
able in the work of James Gibbs, 
a Scottish architect who designed the 


Royal Library at Oxford 


S \ and was the 
architect of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. Its 
stiffness jars on twentieth-century notions 
of cosiness and schemes of colour, and it 
would be exceedingly inappropriate in 
any room that was not of lofty dimen- 
sions; it would require particular care 


in selecting suitable furniture in keeping 
‘with such a chimneypiece. 


RUSSIAN GOLDSMITH’S WORK 


Middle nineteenth century 


Turkey Carpets. — Those who are 
possessors of dining-rooms warmly car- 
peted with the fine variety of carpet so 
much admired in this country and passing 
under the trade term of ‘“ Turkey carpet ” 
will be interested to know that they are 
manufactured in large quantities in the 
villages around Smyrna and are shipped 
direct from that port to the buyers. It is 


ENGLISH CHIMNEYPIECE 


Finely carved in pinewood of the period 
of the middle eighteenth century 


Removed from an old house in Carey Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields 


to Constantinople that the finest carpets 
from Persia and the Caucasus find their 
way, from which place every year is ex- 
ported about £700,000 worth of carpets. 
The Persian come mainly from Tebriz, 
where they have been collected by Persian 
merchants. The varieties from the Cau- 
casus are mainly rugs collected farther 
afield by Jewish merchants, who obtain 
fabrics from Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan and 
prayer rugs trom Bok- 
hara. The amount of 
trickery practised in the 
bazaars 1 is incredible. The 
word, “antique,” has a 
magic meaning even in the 
East. Carpets are hired 
out to shops to be trampled 
upon to impart a fine old 
age to them in order to 
command higher prices 
from European buyers and 
agents. The babel of hag- 
gling that must take place 
between Jews, Persians, 
Armenians, and a_ score 
of go-betweens before the 
phlegmatic British philis- 
tine can toast his: feet at 
the fire on an oriental rug 
can only be appreciated by 
the agent of any of the 
ereat British firms which 
trade in the Kast. 


What to Buy.—There are many fine 
objects of art to be purchased for a few 
shillings at the present time which are of 
most singular artistic beauty. London, to 
which the loveliest creations of the Con- 
tinent find their way for the Christmas 
markets, is especially rich this season in 
specimens of Austrian glassware resplen- 
dent with iridescent colours and glowing 


like molten gold. Tor the outlay 
of half-a-dozen cigars a_ glass 
vase of no less beauty than the 


rainbow-coloured Roman glass ves- 
sels twenty centuries old may be pur- 
chased fit to grace the shelves of the 
most fastidious collector. With dis- 
criminating taste it is quite possible 
to obtain perlect shapes of fascinat- 
ing colouring seemingly impossible 
for our native workmen to produce 
except for ten times the money. 


Artistic Fenders.—The fender is 
more or less a modern piece of 
furniture invented to prevent the 
sparks of the fire from settling upon 
the carpet or hearth-rug. In olden 
days the open hearth ‘knew of ne 


such precautions against fire, and 
the wonder is that so many of the 


fine old Elizabethan mansions have 
survived to the present day. Perhaps 
the most artistic fender produced in 
modern days is the beaten copper 
guard, which in addition to its warm 
colour has the advantage that it 
requires less polishing. Brass fen- 
ders of cighteenth-century days and 
the steel variety of nineteenth- 
century fashion require an inordinate 
amount of labour expended upon 
them to keep them clean. If modern 
art has done nothing else it has led 
the way to labour-saving appliances 
in furniture. Fumed and waxed oak 
require less attention than highly- 
polished mahogany or walnut, and 
copper when tinged with the sulphu- 
rous smoke of London has an artistic 
value which almost makes its clean- 
ing an act of vandalism. A. H. 
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“THE TATLER’S” 
“ VEE-CEE ” 


THE TATLER 


NEW COMPETITION. 
STRATEGY PROBLEMS. 


£1IOO Worth of Valuable Prizes Awarded for the Best Solutions. 


The Competition began with Strategy Problem No. 3, which appeared in “The Tatler” of December 13, 1905 


aa HE TATLER’S” LATEST 


viz., the issue of December 6. 


““Vee-Cee,’’ a game of strategy for control of the railway in 


time of war, is founded on 
the recognised tactics of 
armies striving for posses- 
sion of a railway system 
passing through their field 
of operations. It will be re- 
membered that in both the 
recent wars—our own in 
Africa and the  Russo- 
Japanese in Manchuria 
the control of the railway 
was the object striven for, 
and which once. secured 
gave the advantage to the 
army holding it. 

All the Srrarrecy Pro- 
BLEMS set for solution will 
be for two players. One 
player has the two red 
armies (hearts and dia- 
monds), the other player 
has the black armies (clubs 
and spades), to fight with 
according to the rules given 
with the “‘ Vee-Cee ” Christ- 
mas Supplement. 

£100 worth of valuable 
prizes will be awarded for 
the best solutions of the 
series of problems which 
will appear in THE TaATLer. 
Replies must be sent in 
on the coupon to be found 
in another part of each 
week's TAaTLerR, and the 
envelopes marked “ Strategy 
Com petition.” 

The first prize will be 
one of the best piano- 
plavers. Readers have 


Competition takes the form of 

SrrateGy ProBLems, in connection with THe TAaTLer’s 
scientific game, “ Vee-Cee,” details of which were published as 
one of the Special Supplements in this year’s Christmas Number, 


doubtless 


from one 


noticed that the 
tised regularly in Tur Tarver. 
of these. 
be studied as far as possible in the selection of the piano- 


best-known are being adver- 
The prize will be selected 


The successful competitor’s wishes will 


player as regards design and colour, so that it may harmonise 


with his piano. 
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CAMP cof CLUBS, 


STRATEGY PROBLEM—NO. 3 


Black to play and annihilate red armies (hearts and diamonds) in four moves. 
on blank coupon plan final position of black armies (clubs and spades) 


So'utions of this problem on the special coupon placed in another part of the paper must be 
received by the Editor of THE TaTLer (Strategy Competition) not later than January 15, 1906 


To those also who take second and_ third 


places a valuable prize will 
be given, and in the event 
of a big list of compe- 
titors THe Tater will 
award numerous consola- 
tion prizes. 

The Competition began 
in THe Tarer’s issue of 
December 13, and will end 
on March 31, 1906. 

The Editor has secured 
the services of the inventor 
of the game as adjudicator, 
and one of the conditions of 
the Competition is that his 
decision shall be final in all 
matters relating thereto. 

In cases where com- 
petitors do not find it con- 
venient to play on the 
special paper Supplement 
issued with the Christmas 
Number and desire a more 
substantial board they can 
obtain the complete equip- 
ment for the game packed 
in a handsome box con- 
taining the forty-eight 
pieces representing the 
brigades of the armies, 
together with the specially- 
designed ‘‘ Vee-Cee”’ board 
mounted on leather with 
the rules and other partti- 
culars, through their book- 
sellers or newsagents, or 
direct from the publisher of 
Tue Tarter, Great New 
Street, London, on. receipt 
of a shilling postal order. 
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Show 


Our Seventeenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES: FOR THIS: SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from Octo- 
ber 4. Tue Tarrer will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 
and 42 respectively to those who solve 
the next largest number. It must be 
understood that no one can win more 
than one first, second, or third prize in the 
year, but the winner of a lower prize 
may try for a higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must 
be guessed exactly and no alternatives 
can be accepted. Tor the lights or cross- 
bars two alternative guesses may be sent, 
but only in the event of no competitor 
solving the thirteen acrostics according 
to the answers prearranged by the editor 
will other solutions be considered. It 
should be noted that when lights do not 
all contain an equal number of letters 
the latter increase or diminish in number 
systematically. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top 
of the page in large print letters a pseudo- 
nym of not more than twelve letters. 
““NMade-up ” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 


objected to as leading to confusion. The 
real name and address must also. be sent 
in. If the Acrostic Editor cannot: read 
the solutions they will be disqualified. 
Only one answer can be allowed on one sheet, 
and the sheets should be halves of note 


paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 13 


(Seventeenth Series) 
A gift to man, a glorious medium, 
That's not the privilege of creatures dumb. 


Third letter of lights five and cne, 

The second of lights four and two, 
And first of number three. 

The second last in every one, 

Discover these ten letters—do, 
And uprights found will be. 


1. Children far oftener do this ill than well. 
2. Shirt—something wanting-—!—why, can't you tell? 
3. Now fourteen hundred years have rolled away 
Since he did chant his weizd and uncouth lay. 
4. Such feeling of an ill intent 
Oft ruins him to whom 'twas sent. 


5. Great oratorios of lasting fame 
Had origin in this composer's brain. 


4. Answers to Acrostic 13, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THe Tar ter, Great 
New Street, London; E.C.,” must — be 
delivered not later than first post on 
Monday, January 8, 1906. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 10 


(Seventeenth Series) 


1. (S) E E T H (E£) 
2. Cel -C ERO: 
COBHAM 


Sw 


(BY Bale @-QN) 


Correct answers to No. 10 have been received from: 
Aitchi, Arosa, Aggio, Abacus, A. E. H., Ajanda, Aaron, 
Almeria, Alnwick, Ajax, Bryn, Bandy, Bercon, Blawd, 
Bulbul, Brutus, Bimbo, Bicho-Feo, Blackie, Cuthbert, 
Chips, Corrib, Chance, Colney-Hatch, Coclic, Caldan, 
Corbiniére, Dita, Dumps, Dolabella, Daddy, Dumnorix, 
Dignity, Doune, Dekko, Eliot, Esperance, Enos, Eastwind, 
Elim, Elms, Fidelia, Florodora, Freda, Floski, Fog, 
Fergy, Gwynfa, Golo, Glevum, Geomat, Gopher, Heath, 
Hard-up, Hoopoe, Hecila, Islander, Icnumen, Jacko, 
Joker, Ko, Kamsin, Kwati, Keewee, Keys, Leep, Lannie, 
Madju, Mudjekeewis, Marie, Macgregor, Maelfran, Mink, 
Mother-bunch, Marion, Merrymonk, Mars, M. L. H., 
Manor, Mouth, Mrs. Pinhap, Novice, Nibs, Orion, Olly, 
Owlet, Oak, Ouard, Puck, Pop, Phanta, Parkholm, 
Primavera, Paddy, Pongo, Quixot, Regina, Roma, Roy, 
Rita, Ryde, Square, Salmon, Southover, St. Quentin, She, 
Sikrip, Speedwell, St. Mungo, Snipe, Sheward, Stede, 
Sa, Tamworth, Toddy, Tomwin, Tobias-John, Theoc, 
sher, Ubique, Vinna, Vadum, Violette, Victor, Wyst, 
Wynell,. Washtub, Witchie, Wilmer, Wimble, Waimate, 
Windsor, Workitout, Wear, Yug, Yetmar, Yoko, Zulu, 
Zeus, Zut, Zimmy, Zara. 
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Lonpon. 


\ y Dear Priscitva,—I am firmly con- 
vinced that the sentimental mood 
which overtakes the majority of people 
during the last days of the old year is 
nothing more nor less than the nemesis of 
Nature following the consumption of much 
Christmas fare. Apropos of which 
we had a terrible moment in con- 
nection with the plum pudding 
owing to Great-aunt Jane declaring 
that she had swallowed the three- 
pennybit. After the first shock had 
subsided and each of us had mur- 
mured our congratulations that it 
was not the thimble instead she 
seemed to feel a melancholy satis- 
faction in the thought that none of 
us could plume ourselves by this 
omen on the acquisition of the 
family millions in the near future. 
She was so obviously hurt when 
someone suggested that her bonne- 
bouche might have been a fragment 
of almond that when I discovered 
the coin ultimately on my own 
plate I judiciously smuggled it into 
the privacy of a big plum and left 
the dear old lady’s innocent faith 
in-her “silver lining” undisturbed. 

Of course, the principal events 
of January, so far as shopping is 
concerned, are the sales, and 
although I am aware that there 
are superior people who scoff at 


these timely and most. helpful 
happenings, there are very lew 


women who can afford to ignore 
them or who would do so if they 
could. 

For instance, Drury Lane itself 
is not so big a “draw” as Peter 
Robinson’s Oxford Street sale will 
be on New Year's morning, and 
personally I think it is one of the 
few events in life worth getting up 
early for. Having conned over 
the catalogue I intend to secure 
one of the full-length Warminster 
coats lined with squirrel lock with# 
a natural opossum collar for 6} 
guineas, which is a wonderful 
bargain considering the price of 
fur. Then I have my eye upona 
natural stone marten 
set—the stole of 
which has been. re- 
duced to 7 guineas 
and the muff to 
£3 15s. Quite an ex- 
quisite evening gown a 
is the Cinderella in : 
lovely shades of ninon 
trimmed with wee frills of taffetas 
and big lace motifs, the sale price 
of which—on silk, mark you—is 
only 5 guineas. Other® notable 
bargains in this catalogue include 
handsome model gowns for day 
and evening wear, anda silk velvet 
blouse prettily relieved with lace is a 
marvel for 29s. 6d., is it not? 

Then if you want a very cheap opera 
coat which has every appearance of being 
thoroughly expensive you cannot do 
better than write at once for the Savoy 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in the Home 


model in all-silk duchesse satin with silk 
lining. It is a most lovely shape and 
variously trimmed costs only £4 18s. 6d. 
Peter Robinson’s Regent Street sale 
begins on the same day, and amongst 
other things will be offered some very 


VISITING GOWN 


Of pale blue voile with flounces of velvet of same shade; bodice 
trimmed embroidery; stole of chinchilla (Ney Sisters) 


elegant French model petticoats from 
31s. 6d. upwards—not a tithe of their 
value. But for a record bargain let me 


refer you to the Sybil dress skirt in 
crépe de chine’ mounted on silk for 
45s. 6d. It is a gem. In fact, there are 
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some or the most exceptionally smart and 
cheap skirts and evening gowns here that 
I have seen in all my experience of sales. 

Hand-made and embroidered lingerie 
is also a feature, the most charming night- 
gowns being offered at 11s. 9d. and sweet 
little camisoles from 4s. 11d. A 
very smart blouse in ring-spot écru 
net trimmed with Irish guipure and 
soft satin waist-band has so taken 
my fancy that lam going to send 
you the catalogue in order that you 
may appreciate from the illustra- 
tion how really cheap it is at 
26s. gd., and at the same time 
you will be able to study for 
yourself the innumerable bargains 
in lace and sequined net robes, 
millinery, furs, tailor-made cos- 
tumes, and visiting gowns, whilst 
the smart black apparel which has 
ever been a feature at this house is 
always en évidence at most tempt- 
ing prices on these occasions, A 
very smart three-quarter coat and 
skirt to which I must finally refer 
is the Minto. It is magnificently 
cut and really nicely trimmed with 
velvet of a contrasting shade, all 
for 63s. 

Another sale of which I want 
you to make mental note is Swan 
and Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus, W. 
They are making a special offer 
of black mousseline taffetas at 
is. 114d. the yard, and with your 
trip abroad in prospect you ought 
to secure one at least of the shan- 
tung silk robes they are offering at 
25s. 6d., much less: than half-price. 
They have a cloth robe, too, 
trimmed with braid and _ silk 
appliqué at 32s. 6d., and a velveteen 
tea gown in lovely colourings with 
lace yoke and fichu at 69s. 6d., 
which seem to me to resolve two 
of your most pressing problems. 
Real Bruges berthes are always a 
special feature here in the sale; 
quite a beauty may be yours for 
gs. 11d. Carpets, curtains, and 
household needs are no less ade- 
quately arranged for. 

Finally, you really must send 
for John Barker's (Kensington 
High Street, W.) catalogue. Here 
you will get the nun’s veiling 
nightgowns you spoke of, very 
good square-necked ones prettily 
trimmed being reduced to 13s. 9d., 
a design I like less costing only 
12s. gd. A reliable silk petticoat 
at 1gs. 11d. is another good item 
here, and four. dainty net. slips at 
a uniform price of 27s. 6d. will 
tempt you | know. ‘They are so 
original in style as well as cheap. 

Very new, too, is the Ports- 
mouth robe with an ornamental 
transparent design outlined with silk braid’ 
let into the skirt, suggesting a charming 
gown made over a white slip. The whole 
robe costs 29s. 6d. There are some beauti- 
ful Empire coats, too, very much reduced. 
—Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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The Well-edressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


Concerning Footwear.—The most self- 
evident of unwritten laws at the moment 
seems to be that the coloured shoes and 
fashionable slippers of gold and. silyer 


ERMINE 


AND LACE WRAP 


should be severely plain, adorned at the 
most by a neat button or ornament. On 
the other hand, black footwear can hardly 
be too elaborately embroidered for smart 
occasions. A very favourite shape remains 
the shoe of the Greek or Langtry type 
with its vamp and tongue’ embroidered 
alike. The buckles on shoes this season 
follow out the principles instanced by 
those which grace the best millinery, they 
are severe in outline, plainly polished 
steel, silver, and gilt furnishing the 
majority. 


The Perpetual Craze for something new 
brings forth a host of sartorial. incongrui- 
ties, of which a typical example is seen in 
a model emanating from a Paris house of 
renown, 

The gown itself is of fancy velvet 
ribbed or striped; the skirt of it is plain at 
the bottom but has about the knees several 
zig-zag bands of dark blue sill muslin 
applied after the manner of braid, with a 
very elaborate soutache motif at each 
angle. The bodice is trimmed to match 
with the further addition of the Irish 
crochet the Paris dressmaker would seem 
to deem indispensable, the sleeves, which 
reach only to the elbow, being composed 
entirely of the muslin. 


_crépe de chine. 


An Exquisite Paquin Gown which won 
universal admiration recently at the 
Vaudeville in Paris is of Nattier-blue 
The skirt, which is very 
long and full, describing the 
most graceful folds, is bor- 
dered by a bias band of velvet 
surmounted by a gold rib- 
bon richly embroidered with 
roses. The bodice is parti- 
cularly striking, the lower 
portion being drawn in 
somewhat tight folds round 
the waist; the décolletage is 
cut in the shape of the letter 
U_ instead of a V, and is 
adorned with revers of blue 
velvet outlined with 
gold. Within these, 
folds of white mous- 
seline are arranged, 
partially | overlaid 
by a vest of hand- 
some lace. ‘The 
general eflect some- 
what recalls the 
waistcoat — within 
waistcoat of our 
late spring tailor- 
mades. 

Another gown 
worn in the same 
piece and made by 
the same master is 
atypical [Empire 
gown of palest pink 


mousseline de soie 
mounted on faille 
francaise of the 
same shade. The 


bottom of the skirt 
is embroidered with 
gold and _— silver 
palm branches and 
bordered with chin- 
chilla. The apology for a corsage 
is similarly embroidered, and the 
tiny sleeves lose themselves in long 
gloves reaching to the shoulder. 


For the Housewife.—The value of 
dried currants as an article of diet is 
one of those facts that scientific men 
are trying to impress upon a genera- 
tion which has only just. recognised 
the truth that fresh air and draughts 
are not synonymous. The nutritive value 
of currants has been proved to be equal 
to that contained in twice the 
quantity of fresh beef, so that 
as a nerve and muscle produc- 
ing food they cannot be sur- 
passed, — whilst 
their price puts 
them within easy 


reach ~of > the 
poorest. More- 
over, they can 


be utilised in so 
many palatable 
forms that they 
ought to form a 
daily ingredient 
in the home bill 
of fare. 


Delicious 
Rock Cakes can 
be made as fol- 
lows: Put + Ib. 
of butter into a 
basin with half 
a teaspoonful of 
baking powder. 
Beat the butter 
into a cream 
and work in 


gradually 4 Ib. of flour. Add 4. Ib. of 
currants, 2 oz. of mois! sugar, some mixed 
peel finely cut, and the rind of a lemon 
grated. Stir into the mixture } gill of 
milk, adding an egg to the latter if 
desired. When the mixture is quite stilf 
place in little knobs about the size of a 
walnut 1} in. apart on a floured baking 
sheet and bake in a brisk oven. 


Home-made Eccles Cakes.—Tliese north- 
country delicacies require a good pull 
paste made in the ordinary way. Roll 
into a sheet about 4 in. thick and cut into 
discs about 3} in. in diameter with a plain 
cutter. Roll the discs out thin, lay them 
on a board, damp each with water, and 
then thickly cover with currants. mixed 
with a little chopped peel and sugar } 
gather up the edges and press flat with 
the palm of the hand. Roll lightly with 
the rolling pin, keeping them as round as 
possible. Notch the cakes with a blunt 
knife, dust with powdered sugar, and bake 
in a moderate oven. The foregoing recipes 
are not only wholesome and delicious but 
they will add-a pleasing variety to the 
schoolroom tea table during the holidays. 


SKATING COSTUME 


Of sable-coloured velvet trimmed with mink 
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MOTOR SPARKS-WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Holidays.—For the next few weeks 
no important happenings are likely to 
occur in the motor world, but the fortunate 
owners of cars will make good use of them 
during the holidays if the weather is at 
all fine, whilst those novice motorists who 
have recently ordered cars and are in a 
fever of expectancy must try to console 
themselves with other things until their 
cars arrive. The delay need not be so 
long as in previous -years, when it fre- 
quently happened that a buyer did not 
receive delivery of his car until late in the 
summer. Yet some manufacturers have 
an exasperating habit of dallying over 
their work, heedless of the disappointment 
which they give to the anxious customer. 


His First Car.—And who can _ help 
being anxious about his first motor car ? 
Fancy the joy of being told that it is ready 
and is, in fact, on its way from the works. 
If it is despatched by rail what a pack of 

*slowcoaches” and “bunglers’’ it causes 


A COVERED OMNIBUS SUBMITTED FOR USE 


the railway people to be dubbed. If rail- 
way managers but knew the feelings of the 
motorist at such a time they might out 
of sheer pity put the car on an express 
train and have it despatched from the 
nearest station to his residence on.a high- 
speed motor lorry. A better plan usually 
for the buyer of a car is to fetch it himself 
from the factory or the agency and have 
it driven home by road by one of the firm’s 
men. A very useful lesson may thus be 
learned in the handling of the car. 


A Busy Month.—In January the new 
season will begin, and from the first it will 
be marked with great activity. Shows 
will be opened in London and_ the 
provinces, and two important contests are 
to be held in India—a country which is 
fast becoming a favourite winter resort 
for motorists. Its delightful climate and 
scenery and the many fine roads which 
exist render it very attractive. Motor 
shows will also be held: in Brussels and 
New York next month, and racing will 


begin on the famous Ormonde-Daytona 
beach, where it is expected many startling 
records will be established. 


All the Year Round.—It is interesting 
to note that automobilism is now repre- 
sented in every month of the calendar, and 
no more convincing proof could be afforded 


‘of the rapid development of the pastime 


and industry. But a decade ago a few 
crude cars were being run in France, 
Germany, and England iby enthusiasts who 
were regarded as lunatics by the general 
public. Years later, although automobilism 
had grown, it was. still an insignificant 
pastime which came into 
only for a few months of the year. The 
cars were not fitted for work all the year 
round, and winter motoring was hardly 
thought practicable. 


A Marvellous Change.—Now all is 
changed. The automobile has spread all 
over the world and is the hardiest vehicle 


THE MOTOR 


Le ALISO F 


on our roads. Again and again it has 
accomplished feats of endurance which 
have never been equalled by any other 
type of vehicle. The year is all too short 
for the many functions which have to be 
crowded into it, and the activity displayed 
in every branch is extraordinary.. What 
will it be in five years time when we may 
expect important developments in motor 
boats and motor-propelled airships as 
well as in motor cars ? 


Concerning Traps. —Police traps are 
coming in once again for very severe hand- 
ling in the automobile press, the recent 
case at Guildford having roused wide-spread 
indignation. The average policeman, or 
even the intelligent member of the public 
who has no experience in timing speed or 
handling chronometers, has no idea of the 
difficulty of making accurate computations 
of speed. It is truly farcical to note the 
methods employed by the police on many 
occasions, for they do not. hesitate to 
shelter at considerable distances from the 
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road, forgetting that in time-keeping one 
of the first essentials is that the observers. 
must be brought quite close to the moving 
object if any degree of accuracy is to be 
attained. Many “other conditions have to 
be also observed of which the police are 
ignorant, and it is no wonder that intelli- 
gent magistrates like Mr. Plowden have 
lost confidence in the police stop watch. 


The Fontainebleau Course. — From the 
sporting point of view next season will be 
very busy in France, and a new interest 
will be given to racing from the fact that 


a circuit has been found at the very gates. 


of Paris so to speak. The new course lies 
in effect at Fontainebleau, and it takes the 
form of a three-leaved shamrock in out- 
line. The entire course lies on State pro- 
perty, and thus it is expected that no 
difficulty will be found in holding the race 
as the French Government fully realises 
the importance of the automobile industry 
and will do everything in its power to. 


EMPOE 
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IN LONDON BUT DISALLOWED BY THE POLICE 


further its prosperity. The circuit measures 
about fifty miles, and though not hilly 
will call for very clever driving. 


Motorists and the New Government.— 
Motorists generally are much exercised as 
to the treatment they will get from the new 
Ministry. Many Conservatives expressed the 
opinion that when the Liberal Government 
got into power very reactionary measures. 
would be brought infor the regulation and 
punishment of motorists as hitherto in the 
House Liberal members have, on the whole, 
been less favourably disposed to automo- 


bilism “than the Conservatives. ‘This. 
view is hardly correct as motoring has 
many staunch adherents amongst the 


Liberal party, and in the coming elections 
motorists will win further favour by the 
valuable support they can give with their 
cars on polling days. The report of the 
royal commission now sitting will per- 
haps have the greatest effect on “the Govern- 
ment of the day when considering the terms 
of the new Motor Car Act. Rebbe it 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


“STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Day—Monday, January 8 

General Contango Days—Wednesday, December 27, and Tuesday, January 9 
Pay Days—Friday, December 29, and Thursday, January 11 
Consols—Thursday, January 4 


Bank Rate, Four per Cent. 


The Outlook.—I am relieved of the necessity of writing 
about the: Stock Exchange business of the past week for the 
simple rea sonthat there “has been none, and the current week 
does not promise to be much more fruitful, though the final 


settlement of the year will keep members in town. After the 
New Year's holiday comes the general election, and that 
means a further brief period of slackness. So that for the 


present, at all events there is no encouragement lor the resting 
speculator to spoil his vacation by early rising. The end- 
January account, however, may witness a dramatic change, 
for the composition of the new Parliament will have been 
pretty well determined by that time, and the investing public 
should be busily engaged in picking up bargains. 


South African Dividends.—Something like a million anda 
half sterling will be put into circu- 
lation before the end of February 
by the dividend declarations made 
by some twenty of the South African 
mining companies during the past 
fortnight. Ferreira is paying 27s. 6d. 
per share, making up the distribution 
for the year to 2623 percent. against 
250 per cent. for 1904; 40 per cent. 
dividends are being paid by the 
Geldenhuis Estate and Crown Deep 
as against 25 per cent. and 30per 
cent. respectively twelve months ago. 
The Robinson dividend of gs. per 
£5 share makes up the distribution 
for the year to 17 per cent. as against 
14 per cent. New Primrose is pay- 
ing 20 per cent. against'15 per cent., 
and Meyer and Charlton 30 per 
cent., making 55 per cent. for the 
year as against 50 per cent., while 
10 per cent. distributions are made 
by five of the Robinson group, two of 
which—the North Randfontein and 
the Robinson Randfontein — enter 
the list for the first time. Bonanza 
pays 323 per cent., making 57} per 
cent. for Sie year, as against 75 per 
cent., and it will not be long elo 
this once prolific dividend- payer 
passes finally out of the list, for its 


remaining days are numbered. The 
15 per cent. announced by the 


directors of Knight's is the first dis- 
tribution since that of the same 
amount made in December, 1808. 
One would have expected figures 
such as these to encourage the 
dealers if not the public; but in 
point of fact the affir circus 
was never so dull as during 
December, and people are getting 
tired of asking one another when the turn is to come. 


Company Directors in the Ministry.—Fruitful matter for 
heckling the occupants of the ministerial benches during the 
two last Parliaments has been found in the retention of 
directorships by ministers after their acceptance of office. 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. Ritchie were 
among those who retired from the direction of companies on 
their accession to the Cabinet, and their example has already 
been followed by the new Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, 
who has resigned the chairmanship of the North-Eastern 
Railway. The engagements in the world of finance of pro- 
minent members of the Liberal party are not very numerous. 
Only four more of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet 
are at the present time so engaged. Lord Elgin is deputy 
governor of the Royal Bank of Scotland and a director of the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company. Sir Henry 
Fowler is president of the National Telephone Company, 
chairman of the Power Gas Corporation and of the Great 
Northern Piccadilly and Brompton Railway, and a director of 
the Anglo-Californian Bank and the Star Life Assurance 
Company. Mr. Augustine Birrell, K.C., helps to direct the 
London and Provincial Bank and the National Provident 
Institution; while Mr. Herbert Gladstone is chairman of the 
Baths Club, Ltd., and a director of the National Liberal Club 
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Buildings Company. Among the junior members of - the 
Government, Mr. Thomas Lough is chairman of Tower Tea, 
Ltd. Mr. H. E. Kearley has the same relations with the Inter- 
national Tea Stores, Ltd., and Mr. Joseph A. Pease sits on the 
boards of Pease and Partners, Ltd., the Durham and Yorkshire 
ae Insurance Company, and the San Francisco del Oro 
Mines. 


The Big Bear in Copper.—Only a cy nic would find in the 
season of “ goodwill towards men” the: ideal moment for 
perpetuating the portrait of the American speculator whose 
name has been thrust most prominently forward during the 
waning vear. During the past fortnight, however, no one has! 
loomed larger in the public: eye than the poseur, Thomas W. 
Lawson of Boston, who secured control of Everybody's Maga- 
zine for the publication of his “ Frenzied Finance” attack upor 
lus former associates, Henry H. Rogers and the Rockefellers. J 
have never hesitated to describe Lawson as an unscrupulous 
gambler and his denunciations of ‘The System” as part and 
parcel of a disingenuous scheme for his own enrichment. There 
is an old-fashioned antipathy in this country to the man who 
turns king’s evidence, and regarded in the most favourable 
light possible Lawson can claim no higher position than that. 
Rogers and Co. may or may not be the cold-blooded thieves he 
brands them, but it is not so very long ago that he and they 
were working together hand and 
glove, the Amalgamated Copper 
flotation having been their joint 
endeavour. At the end of August 
Lawson published simultaneously in 
the financial papers of America and 
Europe an advertisement in which he 
forsook his former pose of philan- 
thropist and came out openly as 
speculator for the fall, appealing to 
the public to supply him with funds 
torunaten-million-dollar pool for the 
avowed purpose of making “short” 
sales of copper and smelting stocks. 
On the day that ‘this advertisement 
appeared the price of Amalgamated 
Copper shares was 863 in New York, 
and the metal was selling in London 
at £71 per.ton forcash. On Thurs- 
day, December 14, Amalgamated 
rose to. 102 in New York, and the 
““spot’’ price of standard copper in 
London was £80%. On the follow- 
ing morning a wide-spread adver- 
tisement, signed by Lawson, pro- 
claimed that one-third of the money 
embarked in his bear pool had been 
lost, but subscribers were given the 
opportunity of putting up fresh 
money to the extent of 50 per cent. 
for the continuation of the campaign. 
The advertisement asserted that 
Lawson had embarked $11,600,000 
of his own money in this gamble, 
and that if he lost it he would ae 
sacrificed to’ his “principlés’” every 
dollar and thing of worth Batonisie 
to him upon w hich: he could raise a 
dollar. 

His alleged object in taking this 
big risk and in shouting it from the 
housetops was to demonstrate that 

‘men in finance any more than in other walks of life cannot lift 
themselves by the boot-straps.” He went on plaintively to point 
out that if the combined money interests opposing him and his 
campaign of wreckage were successful he would meet with his 
financial Waterloo. “If I am unsuccessful,’ he wrote, “ the 
world will know it by my public bankruptcy, in which event 
IT shall be compelled to fall back upon my pen, unaided with 
money, to fight the battle to a finish.” The manifesto wound 
up with the promise that in the coming operation he would 
either vindicate himself of all his past advices or give “ The 
System ”’ such a quick and merry battle that they and the world 
would know that they had been to the wars. 

At the beginning of last week Wall Street had a_ brief 
spasm of alarm on the news of three failures in Chicago, and 
this provided Lawson with an opportunity to screech his 
loudest. He cabled to one of the English papers that it was 
only by a narrow squeak that the worst financial panic in the 
history of the world had been averted. In point of fact the 
average loss on the day all down the list did not reach $2. 
No one disputes that Lawson is a past master of hyperbole. 
He has spent his life in banging on the big drum. He started 
as an errand boy jn a bank, and after making his pile by mani- 
pulating the copper market he laid out a small fortune in 
building the yacht, Independence, to defend the America Cup 
agajnst Shamyrock.- When his entry for the trials was refused.by 
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Proprietary, ‘capitalised at £384,000 in 8s. shares, 
the present market price of which is about 66s. 
This company completed the twentieth year of 
its existence in May, 1905, and at ‘that date had 
treated 7,747,306 tons of ore, producing 733,025 
tons of lead, 4,576 tons of copper, and 129,740,728 
ounces of silver, which with various other 
sources of revenue realised a total of 27} mil- 
lions sterling. Dividends and bonuses have 
been distributed to the amount of upwards of 
83 millions. 

The mining companies at Broken Hill 
number fourteen in all, and their joint produc- 
tion has realised upwards of 35 millions sterling. 
The ore reserves at the present time are over 
11,000,000 tons, and there are 6,000,000 tons of 
tailings. The recoverable lead and silver con- 
tents are valued at 23 millions sterling, and the 
zinc at no less than 50 millions. Until quite 
recently the zine could not be profitably saved, 
but the recent perfection of processes for treating 
sulphides has put an end-to this difficulty, and 
with this the Broken Hill field has entered upon 
a fresh era. ‘The dumps at the various mines on 
the Barrier Range are said to contain something 
like i,800,000 tons of spelter—the commercial 
name of zinc—while 200,000 tons are added to 
the tailings every year. <A short time ago these 
cues were regarded as almost valueless, but 
with the knowledge that the profitable recovery 
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the committee he showed his mettle by having the boat broken of zinc ‘therefrom is no longer a matter of theory a great 
up for old junk. He is credited with having paid $30,000 for coup has been achieved by the band of capitalists who three 
a carnation and offered to back his Boralina against the fastest months ago formed the Zinc Corporation and secured rights 


trotter in the world fora quarter of a million 
dollars and give the result to charity. He is 
an American. type, and as such holds the centre 
of his particular stage to-day. But to him I 
would say, slightly varying ‘Sir Peter Teazle, 
“Damn your principles ! 


The Boom in Broken Hills. —A market group 
that promises to engage its full share of atten 
tion in the coming year is that embracing the 
shares of the various Broken Hill mining com- 
panies. For more than twenty years the “public 
has been acquainted with the mineral wealth of 
the Barrier Range, New South Wales, but 
hitherto mainly on the strength of its production 
of silver and lead. The outcrep extended for 
three miles along the hill, varying in width from 
20 to 120 ft. The greater portion .of this and 
most of the oxides down to 250 ft. have been 
removed by the earlier workings, but below the 
oxidised zone extends the great sulphide zone 
which has been proved to a depth ot 1,000 ft. 
in three of the mines, although the average 
lowest working depth of the field after twenty — g2oxeN HILL PROPRIETARY—DUMPS CONTAINING 2,500,000 TONS OF ZINC TAILINGS 
years’ work is only 800 ft. The town of Broken 
Hill, which exists solely for the service of the 


mines, has a population of 35,000, in which are gathered the over nearly 2,000,000 tons of the tailings dump of the Broken 
keenest brains of the mining world. Undoubtedly the most Hill Proprietary with options for nine years ahead on the 
important mine in the whole of Australia is the Broken Hill output of the South Broken Hill, six years on the output of 


the Block 14, and three years on the output 
of the British Broken Hill, estimated to con- 
tain in all a further 4,500,000 tons. <A year 
ago the price of zinc was £23 per ton. Now 
it is nearly £29, and at £16 Broken Hill could: 
compete with all the other producers of the 
world. 

3y an extraordinary stroke of fortune the 
growing into value of these huge masses of zinc 
tailings has synchronised with a pronounced rise 
in the value of the other metals produced. Lead, 
for example, has advanced from £12 per ton in 
March this year to £17 10s., while silver at 
304d. is 34d. per ounce above the average of the 
previous year. Antimony, which the mines also 
produce, is worth £56 per ton as against £24 a 
year ago. The increased profits derivable from 
these several sources show on paper the possi- 
bility of multiplication by nearly three of the 
75 per cent. dividends paid last year on Broken 
Hill Proprietary shares. It is obvious that 
within the space at my command I can do no 
more than indicate roughly what is at the back 
of the bull movement in the Broken Hill market. 
In future articles I may take the opportunity 
of dealing with the companies individually, 
and will now content myself with a hint as 
to the relative cheapness of the shares of Block 
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